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Vigilantes and night-crawling mutants 
are tearing Pacific City apart. It’s 
. to you and your friends to bring 
__ justice by any means necessary. Unique 
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Readers discuss 

the importance of 
teamwork, social gaming, and 
government sponsorships. 


Multiplayer 
Morass 


Bonus Level 
’ Mega64’s cocreator 
"aime Cliscusses the evo- 
lution of gaming comedy in his 
show’s third-season DVD. 
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ssues of any video-game magazines that 
hit shelves in early June (like this one 
does) are always strange beasts to put 
you just as video games’ megaevent, the Electronic 


i together. Although we drop it in front o 
Entertainment Expo (E3), is about to start, we 
a piece all the content together in late April 
and early May. Consequently, a lot of the big news 
that you'll be seeing on GamePro.com r ‘ight now 
is still secret as I write this. Within a couple of 
weeks, we'll know what Microsoft is really going 
to call Natal; it’s strong possibility that we ll have 
confirmation of some kind of slimmer, sexier Xbox 
360; we'll find out if the 3DS is really going to be 


= called that: and Nintendo may even drop a Wii 

fe HD bombshell. Who knows? One thing's for sure: 
= We'll have a final release date for Halo: Reach. The 
= smart money is on something not unlike the dates 
= for all previous Halos—so think September. 

= While there’s a lot that we can't tell you about 


this issue, there’s also a lot that we can—not least 
of which is the epic nature of Sony’s big triple-A 
shooter for the year, Killzone 3. The existence of 
the title hasn’t exactly been the world’s best-kept 
secret, but we’re very happy to have the first 
details and screens that you'll see anywhere in the 
world. Not only is it a remarkable-looking sequel to 


sell a large number 


a much-loved game that helpe 
of PS3s, it’s alas the first title we've had the — 
to play AV tha it hi as been pro} erly de: signed WwW ith 3 
imaging technology in mind. Check out Pat “nt 

| Shaw's story on page 64. 

| The first big announcements from E3 should 
start hitting online on June 13, so be sure to check 
GamePro.com throughout the month for news, 

plus you should follow us on Twitter @GamePro if 

you're not already. Not only will you get a heads- 


up on all the latest developments, but we also give 


away cool stuff every Friday. And who doesn't love 
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Drifting 3 inches from the wall time and time again isn’t 

your average type of skill. Chris Forsberg, 2009 Formula 
Drift champ, isn’t your average type of driver. He drinks NOS, 
which isn’t your average type of energy drink. Formulated 
with a high performance formula of caffeine, taurine, and 
B-vitamins, NOS fuels true champions. 


1/ Jim Sterling is an often- 
controversial video-game 
reviewer, raconteur, and 
editorial gun-for-hire. This 
month, Sterling writes for us 
on the subject of unnecessary 
online multiplayer modes. 
Currently serving as reviews 
editor for Destructoid, 
Sterling has also written for 
such outlets as Games Radar 
and IGN. He’s also the only 
reviewer in the business who 
loves Dynasty Warriors. 


2/ Brian Taylor is (his 
month’s contributor drawn 
from the Bitmob online 
community. Each month 
we work with the editors at 
the site to highlight the best 
writing about video games 
and the associated culture. 
Taylor tackles the topic of 
video-game narratives for us 
this month, and he wonders 
if stories are really the main 
point of gaming 


3 / David Kushner profiled 
Grand Theft Auto creator 
David Jones for us this month 
and tackled the subject of his 
ambitious upcoming online 
game, All Points Bulletin. 
Kushner is a contributing 
editor of Wired and Rolling 
Stone, a commentator for 
National Public Radio, and 
the author of several books, 
including Masters of Doom: 
How Two Guys Created an 
Empire and Transformed 
Pop Culture, the story of id 
Software. He is currently at 
work on his next book about 
the video-game industry. 


4/ Oliver Chiang ‘s 2 
technology journalist 

who has written for Forbes, 
All Things Digital, and 
GamePro. He is an avowed 
pie enthusiast and Battlestar 
Galactica fanboy. This month 
he writes about the true 
costs and consequences of 
video-game piracy. Previously, 
Chiang wrote our story 
about the environmental 
impact of video games, 
“How Green is You Game,” 

in our May 2010 issue. 


5 / Andrew Groen explores 
the psychology of fanboyism 
for us in this month's issue 
and attempts to answer the 
age-old question of why 
people are so nuts about 
certain video-game platforms. 
Groen has previously written 
for GamesRadar, GameZone, 
and Indie Game Magazine. 

He previously wrote our 

“Real Science of Mass Effect 2” 
story in the May 2010 

issue of GamePro. 


6 / Andrew Pfister 
responds to Roger Ebert's 
recent comments regarding 
the artistic value of video 
games on page 20. Pfister is 
the senior games editor of 
G4tv.com and the producer 
of the weekly G4 webshow, 
Feedback. Previously, he 
was the producer of the 
influential video-game 
podcast, UP Yours. 


7 / Flynn DeMarco is 2 
video-game journalist, actor, 
and art-show curator. He is the 
editor-in-chief and founding 
member of GayGamer.net, 
has written for GamePro, and 
did a two-year stint as the 
weekend editor at Kotaku. 
He currently resides in San 
Francisco with his dog and 
fiancé. This month he writes 
for us about the notable 

shift in attitudes toward the 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, and 
transgender voices in the 
video-game industry. 
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» When you step back and think about it, it's a bit mind-boggling— 
ona very basic level, gamers still control modern first-person 
shooters the same way that they handled the original Doom and 
Quake nearly 20 years ago. It's nice to see that Splash Damages 
Brink is daring enough to change things. 


malso excited to hear about 
how much emphasis the de- 


velopers are putting on team 


work. Im much more interested in 


nC) 


games that encourage people t 


work together toward a commor 


ag about racking up 
ls, but somethings a 


qJan rewarding people 


bit egomaniacal, narcissistic, and 

g g—something that reinforces 
the idea that the most important 
part of the game is being No.lon 
the leaderboards. Encouraging 
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field toa variety of more satisfying 


“email letters, comments, ideas to feedback@gamepro.com 


DROP US A LINE AT FEEDBACK@GAMEPRO.COM 


After reading some of the comments from 

the Game Developers Conference regarding 
social gaming, I’m not sure that cooperative 
gameplay is really the “secret sauce” to success, 
as Civilization creator Sid Meier says. Sure, 

it’s one of the most important elements, but 
isn’t the real “secret sauce” the ability to see 
what everyone in your social circle is playing 
and doing? A big part of the success of social 
games is being an active part of the marketing 
mechanism—not to mention that the very act 
of playing such games and broadcasting that 
you're playing them encourages others to try 
them out, too. Zeuskiller—via GamePro.com 


While games like Farmville and Mafia Wars 
didn’t really capture my interest, I admit that 
the social-gaming scene is pretty impressive 
from a developer’s standpoint. For instance, 
when a developer or publisher catches even 1 
percent of the people on Facebook, they’re still 
getting more than 3 million people to see all 
of their ads for however long they’re playing. 
It’s a pretty lucrative cash stream—especially 
considering the people that not only keep 
playing but actually spend real money for their 
various virtual accoutrements. Fat_bot—via 
GamePro.com 


I can’t wait to see what Soren Johnson might 
be working on in the social-gaming space. All 
due respect to Sid Meier, but Johnson’s work as 
the designer of Civilization IV is just fantastic. 
If he’s leveraging that kind of quality on the 
social-media scene, I have high hopes for it. 
Urdnotgrunt—via GamePro.com 


This is just another instance of video games 
getting treated differently than other 
entertainment mediums. The government 
already has established subsidies for films and 
books—heck, one of our neighboring coun- 
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tries even covers grants for comic-book artists. 
This isn’t the first time that the government 
has sponsored a creative medium with some 
strings attached, but in this case, I still believe 
that the potential exists for games to earn 
respect from some of the traditional gatekeep- 
ers and deliver a good message. If somebody 
truly has an issue with our government and 
its propaganda as a whole, they can write their 
Congressional representative and have the U.S. 
Government Accountability Office examine 
the instance at hand. 

Wisegamero—via GamePro.com 


Of course game developers can put their 
opinions into their products—after all, we 

all have freedom of speech—but when the 
government finances it, I believe it becomes 
less of an innocent viewpoint and eventually 
turns into propaganda. You may say that the 
government is trying to help us with the issues 
provoked in these “public interest” games, but 
who says we need their help? 
SciFi_Maniac—via GamePro.com 


In response to “On the Home Stretch” 
by AJ Glasser [GamePro.com] 


When Sony first announced Home, I was 


The Misadventures of expecting a virtual universe that I could share 
| PB. Winterbottom : with other gamers and, along the way, to 
cS 7 | find out about new games. What it’s turned 
| : out to be is something a marketing executive 
might come up with instead of a video-game 

| company. It has some promising pieces, but 
q they don’t fit together in any way that inspires 
E the imagination. 
. For example, you receive various settings 
| a _ in which to virtually exist, but they don’t 
| connect with anything—or rather, they 
| @ ae ee | wa KK all connect to the same thing, destroying 
. the whole illusion of space. You receive an 

Uncharted 2: Among Thieves apartment, but it’s exactly the same as the 
: apartment everyone else gets, as it exists 
in the same imaginary 3D space. Look out 
the window and you'll see exactly what 
everyone else sees: a place you can observe 
but never visit—and the places you can visit 
are just billboards for recent releases and 
upcoming titles. 

If Home were a magazine, it would be 

an advertising brochure. It needs to bea 
unique place to visit in its own right, with 
advertising as a consequent element—not 
Se 2 | the actual substance. 
ee oe se Popa—via GamePro.com 
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Hot in the Forums 


Have something to say? Join the 
conversation at GamePro.com/Forums! 


Any Metal Gear Rising News? 
Metal Gear Solid: Peace Walker is a safer choice 
for Metal Gear fans than Metal Gear Rising. 

It may be limited by the PSP’s technology, but 
I don’t consider that a bad thing. The demo 

is pretty good and the controls are unique. | 
actually like the new control scheme, and the 
shaky camera effect is works well, too. 

As for Rising, I’m really not sure I want a game 
that’s focuses so much on Raiden. I know that 
I'll like Peace Walker because it’s in the same 
vein as the original Metal Gear Solid titles and 
Metal Gear Solid: Portable Ops, but I'll wait 
until more gameplay information is readily 
available before I make the decision to buy it. 
Rezarecshun 


What do you think of 

Final Fantasy XIII? 

I’m having a blast with it so far. No, it doesn’t 
have towns to explore, and the levels are 
pretty straightforward, but that doesn’t even 
matter to me. Final Fantasy XIII has the best 
battle system of any Final Fantasy game, and 
the story’s simply amazing. You can customize 
your Paradigm Shifts to switch up the game’s 
combat on the fly and make it more interest- 
ing. And the graphics are just spectacular—the 
cut-scenes make me feel like I’m watching a 
Final Fantasy movie. I’m only on the third 
chapter, but so far this is an easy 5-out-of-5 in 
my book. Dr_Doom 


Question: 


Will you buy the Nintendo 3D8S? 


Nintendo can do no wrong when it comes to portables. I’m in. 


I'll never buy the 3DS. 


It all depends on the price. 


Jimmy TheGreat24: 
#HowYouAThug Are you 
a subscriber to GamePro 
Magazine?! 


CapKraig: Times are a- 
changin’—this has to be 
the first time #GamePro 
has had an old man on 


the cover. (Yay, Civ V!) 


Mr_Dingy;: Strongly 
considering subscribing 
to GamePro. Really curi- 
ous as to what impact 
@jwhdavison has had on 
the mag. 


MichaelAP: After pick- 
ing up the newest 
@GamePro at the air- 


port, I've finally gotten 


around to subscribing 
again. What a great 
magazine now! 


acronkyoung: Loved 
the first @GamePro 
podcast, but not sure if 
other games will be able 
to inspire the kind of 
talk that Heavy Rain did. | 
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Out 
inthe 


Inaustry 


Visibility is the key 


to acceptance. 


ne thing 
stands out 

as you stroll 
the halls of a 
video-game 
conference: the 
sheer number of mostly white, 
heterosexual men. It’s no secret 
they are the dominate force not 
only within the video-game in- 
dustry but among its consumers. 
The most visible exceptions are 
the many female public-relations 
associates and booth babes. 

But over the last several 
years, the industry—and gam- 
ers—have started to become 
aware that straight white males 
no longer make up the entirety 
of gaming culture. The so-called 
“minority players” are finally 
finding their voices and making 
themselves heard. 

I’ve attended the annual 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
Transgender roundtable at the 
Game Developers Conference 
for the past four years; it was 
the first industry event I'd ever 
attended in 2007. A drastic dif- 
ference in tone exists between 
this year’s roundtable and my 
initial roundtable in 2007. 

I'd just started GayGamer.net 
in July 2006, and I was anxious 
to see what the industry was 
all about. I was thrilled to dis- 
cover the existence of an LGBT 
roundtable and meet-and-greet 
headed by game developer Jeb 
Havens (a game designer at Slide 
who previously worked on the 
Spore team at EA Maxis). At the 
time, I had no idea who Havens 
was, but I figured if he had the 
guts to put something like this 
together, I needed to meet him. 

Those first few gatherings 
were rather small. As a member 
of the press, I was the odd-man 
out, and I sensed unease from 
the other attendees, as if they 


feared I would “out” them. Many 
of them worked in areas of the 
industry they felt wouldn't 
accept them. Some worried 
that if they did come out, their 
peers would shun them—or 
worse, they would get fired. I 
felt bad for those who couldn't 
be themselves at their jobs, for 
those who had to lie or hide that 
they had a same-sex partner in 
order to avoid ridicule. Even so, 
it was great to be there and feel 
the camaraderie shared by this 
group of people. Sometimes, 
just knowing that you're not 
alone is all you really need. 
Three years later, it’s GDC 
2010. I was a bit reluctant to at- 
tend the gathering again, yet I felt 
it was my duty as a gay journalist, 
so I went. Upon my arrival at the 


6 IF SOMEONE MAKES AN OF F-COLOR GAY JOKE, 
YOU NO LONGER NEED TOBE AFRAID TOSAY, 
TAM GAY, ANDIFIND THAT OFFENSIVE.’ 


roundtable, I realized that this 
one was going to be different. 

It was crowded. 

The meeting room filled up 
fast, and by the time the round- 
table started, I counted over 
60 people in attendance. They 
represented just about every 
job in the industry—producers, 
artists, developers, and others. 

In sharp contrast to previ- 
ous years, the stories at this 
roundtable were overwhelmingly 
positive. People were out at work 
and getting along well with co- 
workers. We talked about how to 
better educate human-resources 
departments on the proper 
treatment of LGBT employees 
and domestic-partner benefits. 
A great deal of talk focused 
on visibility. While there is no 
need to cram your beliefs down 


anyone’s throat, you don’t have 
to avoid talking about your same- 
sex partner when others are 
discussing their husbands, wives, 
and children. Talk also turned to 
standing up for yourself in the 
workplace. If someone makes an 
off-color gay joke, you no longer 
need to be afraid to say, “I am 
gay, and I find that offensive.” 

I don’t know what changed 
between the 2009 and 2010 | 
roundtables, but the difference 
was astounding. Perhaps it is 
a signal of a more acute aware- 
ness and acceptance of the 
LGBT community by the gen- 
eral public. Great strides have 
been made in the past several 
years toward this general accep- 
tance, such as the beginnings 
of the gay marriage movement. 
Whatever the reason, it made 
for the most uplifting and posi- 
tive LGBT video-game industry 
gathering I’ve yet attended. 

What brought the event to a 
perfect end was the announce- 
ment that our group was now 
big enough to receive recogni- 
tion as an official Special Inter- 
est Group of the International 
Game Developers Association. 
This is a huge step forward for 
both the IDGA and the LGBT 
roundtable as well as the many 
LGBT industry workers and 
gamers. It’s a sign that the 


video-game industry is starting 
to mature, that it’s moving 
toward acknowledging all of its 
members instead of the just the 
heterosexual male majority. 
Video-game culture still 
needs to make a great deal of 
progress in terms of equality, 
but at least we now can see the 
problem and fight it openly. Vis- 
ibility is our best weapon in this 
battle because, ultimately, vis- 
ibility is the key to acceptance. 
Fiynn DeMarco is a games 
journalist, actor, and art-show 
curator. He is the editor-in- 
chief and founding member of 
GayGamer.net and has written for 
GamePro as well as a two-year 
stint as the Weekend Editor at 
Kotaku. He currently resides in San 
Francisco with his dog and fiancé. 
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EF IOWEeTS 
and a Card 


it’s time to let go of the 

whole “Are games art?” 
debate—we have more 
important things to consider. 


oger Ebert 

is right, you 
know —no, 
not about the 
“games can 
never be art” 
thing, which he resurrected in 
his Chicago Sun-Times column in 
early April. With all due respect 
to my peers and others who 
have channeled their admirable 
energy, passion, and intellect 
into answering a frustrating, 
unanswerable question, it’s 
time to let that go. There will be 


no constitutional amendment, 


no televised call-in vote, and it’s 


not the bonus 11th question 
on the Census form that will 
give us the stamp of approval 
we desire. Let’s just agree on a 
secret handshake for our club 
and promise to never use the 
“A word” in our Twitter argu- 
ments again. 

What we should discuss and 
fight about on our message 
boards and comment sections 
are the lesser analogies that 
emerge as a result of the label 
debate. Like when Ebert, in 
response to a speech from 
thatgamecompany’s Kellee 
Santiago, said of her company’s 
game and example of games-as- 
art: “Nothing...seemed of more 
than decorative interest on the 
level of a greeting card.” 

The game in question is 
Flower, one of 2009’s most 
talked-about titles and fre- 
quent citation as evidence of 
game development’s matura- 
tion. Of course, Ebert intended 
to be fully derogatory, playing 
on the fact that most of the 
prewritten sentiments in 
your average $2.99 Hallmark 
product carry the same depth 
of expression found in men’s 
room scrawls and most 


Facebook status updates. To 
him, one can boil down the 
story of Flower to “Cheer up, 
the grass is always greener!” 
Ebert’s right, because on 
its surface, that’s exactly what 
Flower’s message is. But to 
refuse to explore the game any 
deeper than that prewritten 
sentiment is like completely 
ignoring the big blank white 
space on the other side of the 
greeting card. That’s where 
Ebert’s dismissive analogy 
backfires, because when 
somebody takes the time to 
write their own thoughts 
and feelings in that blank 
space, they create something 
more than a simple pleasant 
thought: They use it as a 
vehicle for genuine expression. 


a particular World of Warcraft 
skill tree. 

Ebert’s choice of Flower as 
something that lacks emotional 
depth is funny to me, because 
of my experience with the game 
and where I was in my life when 
I first played it. In the late 
autumn of 2008, I found myself 
in Milwaukee, called back to the 
place where I grew up because 
my father became ill. Over the 
next eight weeks, my family 
watched his condition deterio- 
rate until the moment he peace- 
fully left us. The experience 
was unspeakably scarring, and 
was compounded when, upon 
returning to the life that 
I left on pause in San Fran- 
cisco, I and many of my dearest 
friends were welcomed to 2009 
by pink slips. 

So on a cold, windy, rainy, 
and fully miserable February 
day, I bought Flower...the first 
game | had any interest in play- 
ing since my traumatic events. 
And no, I’m not about to say 
Flower changed my life, healed 
any scars, or afforded some new 
insight on spiritual rebirth. 
Flying through the open fields 
of green grass was a gentle 
reprieve from stress. When the 
world turned dark, it mirrored 
the dreary weather outside and 
evoked that suppressed need 


6 WHEN THAT SPACE IS LEFT BLANK, WE HAVE 


THE ABILITY TO FILL IT IN OUR 


SELVES, REFLE 


OUR OWN THOUGHTS AND EXPERIENCES.9 


Granted, people leave that 
space blank more often than 
not, and the prevailing senti- 
ment is “Happy Birthday, Here 
Are Some Cool Guns And/ 

Or Girls,” but some develop- 

ers actually make the effort to 
put their own message there. 
Games have that incredible 
advantage other forms of media 
don’t: interactivity. When that 
space is left blank, we have the 
ability to fill it in ourselves, 
reflecting our own thoughts 
and experiences, and it’s not 
just by using controllers, accom- 
plishing tasks, or “beating” the 
game. It’s not even necessarily 
making moral choices like those 
posed in Heavy Rain, acting | 
in a certain way like in Mass 
Effect, or even putting points in 


GAMEPRO.COM 


for me to fix something terribly 
wrong. When it came time to 
“heal” the game in the final act, 
as small and fleeting as it was, 
for the first time in a long time, 
I felt a genuine catharsis. 

I hold on to my favorite 
games, just like I keep the 
special cards I’ve received from 
people who really matter to 
me. It’s the sentiments, the 
expressions, the time, the 
effort, and the impression they 
make. And best of all, I don’t 
even need a label. 


Andrew Pfister is the senior 
games editor of G4tv.com, 
producer of the weekly G4 
webshow “Feedback,” and has 
nothing against Cool Guns 
And/Or Girls. 
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Playing 


Game 
Stones 


Pulling narratives apart, 
and putting them back 


together again. 


oan Didion opens 
her seminal 1979 
essay ‘The White 
Album” with a bold 
statement: “We tell 
ourselves stories in 
order to live.” 

The essay containing the line 
is sprawling and disjointed, like 
the Beatles’ album from which it 
takes its name. But before spin- 
ning off into a million digres- 
sions, Didion explains her first 
sentence: “We interpret what 
we see, select the most workable 
of the multiple choices. We live 
entirely [...] by the imposition of 
a narrative line upon disparate 
images, by the ‘ideas’ with which 
we have learned to freeze the 
shifting phantasmagoria which 
is our actual experience.” 

Sound familiar? It’s kind of 
how games work. They offer 
many possibilities, and we 
impose our own narrative. I can 
choose to play missions in Grand 
Theft Auto in any order, but I 
play them in an order. 

When recounting a game’s 
narrative, you have two tales to 
tell: the story of the game, and 
the story of playing the game. 
Inside and the outside. The Mir- 
ror’s Edge-inspired website The 
Runner blends the two, jumping 
back and forth between narra- 
tion of the game-as-experience 
and experience of the game. 
Sometimes the subject is “Faith;” 
sometimes it’s “I.” 

The Runner works because 
that’s how games work. It’s not 
like a book or a film, where the 
characters are always separate 
from you. The story of reading 
a book is “I turned the page;” 
the story of watching a movie 
is “I watched the screen.” It’s 
irrelevant. But because you have 
input—meaningful input—the 
story of playing a game isn't. 


And because you have input, 
games feel like now. The narra- 
tive always occurs in the present 
tense—even more so than a 
film playing out in real time, or 
a book narrating events that are 
“currently” happening. When 
your input is irrelevant, the end 
already exists. 

Or so it seems. What about 
when, in the course of a game, 
it becomes clear that the events 
have already happened and you 
are controlling a part of the tell- 
ing of a story? 

In Prince of Persia: The Sands 
of Time, you can take only one 
path—the one the Prince is 
telling the story of taking (full 
of death-defying acrobatics and 
other feats one would expect 
from a young man trying to 


time you use the dagger in that 
battle, though, it cements at least 
part of the Prince’s story as true 
(up until that point, it’s equally 
plausible that he climbed into 
Farah’s bedchamber and sub- 
jected her to his insane ravings). 
In the final cut-scene, the victori- 
ous Prince kisses Farah. She slaps 
him, and he uses the dagger to 
rewind time and undo it. He still 
hasn't learned to accept respon- 
sibility for his choices, to learn 
from his mistakes. 

The immature youth who 
can’t bear the consequences of 
his actions—it’s the literal story 
of Sands of Time, and perhaps 
it’s the stereotypical story people 
associate with video games. 
“Playing one has no consequenc- 
es!” they say. “It’s not like real 
life, where you only die once!” 

But video-game death isn’t a 
metaphor for the end of life, is 
it? It’s a metaphor for making 
mistakes. It is making mistakes. 
And even if someone were to see 
gamers as the Prince, well, gam- 
ers do learn from their mistakes. 

Are stories the main point of 
gaming? Probably not. Paintings, 
music, books, films: These don’t 
necessarily need stories, either. 
Sometimes the narrative is 
within a work, and sometimes 
it’s outside, freezing the shifting 
phantasmagoria of life. The com- 


6 SOMETIMES THE NARRATIVE IS 
WITHIN A WORK, AND SOMETIMES IT’S 
OUTSIDE, FREEZING THE SHIFTING 
PHANTASMAGORIA OF LIFE. 9 


impress a beautiful woman 
while at the same time warning 
her about the apocalypse he’s 
scheduled to unleash). You're 
reminded of this when you do 
die and the Prince’s voice-over 
insists, “No, no, no, that’s not 
how it happened.” 

And just as the linearity is 
narrative-driven, so is its avoid- 
death mechanic. The Prince has 
the power to undo any and all of 
his mistakes. His actions don't 
have to have consequences until 
he gets them just right thanks 
to his dagger’s capability to turn 
time back by a few seconds. 

At the end, the game shifts to 
real time for an underwhelming 
boss fight against an old man. 
No longer filtered through the 
Prince’s narration, the action is 
bland and repetitive. The first 


petition of a Modern Warfare 
match, the in-depth canon that 
informs a Bethesda or a BioWare 
game, the sense of space and 
movement of a platformer— 
when we talk about these experi- 
ences, we tell stories. And maybe 
that’s what we're here for. 

Brian Taylor takes pictures, loans 
books, and has a sense of humor. 
You can find his work on Bitmob 
and at www.btphotographer.com. 
This is the fourth piece from our 
ongoing relationship with online 
gaming community Bitmob. 

com. Every month we select the 
best editorial submitted to the 
community and publish it here 

in GamePro. To participate, join 
the Bitmob community and 

start submitting stories. 
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ilee 
Much? 


Just because there is 
a multiplayer component 
doesn’t mean that 


people will play it. 


ultiplayer 
is now the 
standard. 
Some 
of you 
may be 
very happy to admit this; some 
of you would do so begrudg- 
ingly. Whether you like it or not, 
multiplayer’s not only here to 
stay, but it’s everywhere. Inher- 
ently, this isn’t a problem—until 
you realize that time is finite, 
lives are temporary, and gamers 
have only so many weekends to 
dedicate to video games. 
Thanks to publisher and 
consumer demand, multiplayer 
modes have become obligatory 
to the point that gamers con- 
sider any title without an online 
component as inferior. It was 
one of the greatest complaints 
people had with BioShock. Its 
absence from Red Steel 2 upset 
a number of players. Do we, 
however, really want multi- 
player in these games, or are we 
merely whining for these token 
inclusions without thinking 
about what we're asking for? 
Only so much space exists 
atop the multiplayer mountain, 
and games such as Call of Duty, 
Gears of War, and Halo fill 
much of it, with lesser games 
fighting over the scraps—or 
fighting over nothing at all. 
When you think about it, once 
you have one multiplayer game, 
you don’t really need (or even 
have time for) another. If you 
already play Halo 3, why would 
you want another game that 
does everything Halo 3 accom- 
plishes? In how many settings 
can you capture a flag before it 
gets old? Multiplayer gamers 
usually dedicate themselves 
to one or two titles. Part of 
the multiplayer experience is 
getting good at a game, learning 


the maps, practicing with the 
weapons, and becoming a kill- 
ing machine. You can't rightly 
do that if you're playing 15 
multiplayer shooters at once. 

People are begging for more 
multiplayer modes without 
considering that they won't 
play them. When Sega released 
Streets of Rage 2 and Golden 
Axe for Xbox Live Arcade, the 
publisher felt the games needed 
an online component. Log into 
an online game of Streets of 
Rage 2 or Golden Axe, however, 
and how many are playing? Ex- 
actly. It was like this a week after 
they appeared on Xbox Live, too. 
Nobody actually wants to play 
Streets of Rage 2 online, but if 
the option were missing? People 
would throw a tantrum. 


6 WHEN YOU THINK ABOUT IT, ONCE YOU HAVE 
ONE MULTIPLAYER GAME, YOU DON’T REALLY 
NEED (OR EVEN HAVE TIME FOR) ANOTHER. 9 


The current environment 
encourages developers to un- 
necessarily toss multiplayer 
into their games without caring 
about it—or even considering 
whether anyone will bother 
playing it. It’s like they’re 
checking an invisible quota box 
that demands multiplayer’s 
inclusion. How many among 
you have played Dark Sec- 
tor’s multiplayer mode? Or 
Overlord’s? Hell, how many of 
you even know Overlord has a 
multiplayer mode? 

The video-game industry has 
gotten to a point where people 
aren t even playing games built 
entirely around multiplayer, let 
alone single-player games that 
have shoehorned it in. Section 
8 and Shadowrun are notable 
examples of multiplayer games 


nobody cared about. They 
weren't especially bad, but nei- 
ther gained much of a commu- 
nity of players, because, again, 
once you ve fragged something 
in Halo, you don’t need to do it 
in another game. Many of the 
multiplayer games coming out 
are failing because we already 
have too many to begin with. 

My point isn’t that develop- 
ers shouldn't try and conquer 
Halo or Call of Duty. We'd 
never have any progress in this 
industry if developers didn’t 
compete. Game companies, 
however, should think carefully 
about what they want their 
games to be, and more impor- 
tant, gamers should consider 
what they want. If a developer 
wants to eclipse Halo, then by 
all means, pour that effort into 
a multiplayer mode that’s differ- 
ent. Developer Rebellion man- 
aged a rare success with Aliens 
vs. Predator, mostly because its 
multiplayer modes, buggy as 
they are, are distinct. 

Similarly, if your company’s 
main focus is on the single- 
player mode, try dabbling 
with the idea of not including 
multiplayer at all instead of 
cramming in a token effort 
that doesn’t work properly. 
Just look at BioShock 2’s online 
mode: 2K went to the trouble 


of contracting Digital Extremes 
to create a narratively distinct 
mulitplayer component. No 
one’s playing it. A single-player 
experience shouldn't waste 
budget and development time 
on a multiplayer mode that 
nobody’s going to play simply to 
satisfy the demands of a market 
that clearly doesn’t know what 
it wants. 


Now, will someone please 
play Golden Axe? 
Jim Sterling is a video game 
reviewer, raconteur and editorial 
gun-for-hire. Currently serving 
as reviews editor for Destructoid. 
com, Sterling has also written for 
such outlets as Games Radar and 
IGN. He's also the only reviewer 
in the business who loves 
Dynasty Warriors. 
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Castiqg@nia tan gets t the chance torelmagine the storied franchise. / 


Lara’s Makeover 


Tomb Raider’s new 
look distills the 
series essence 
in Lara Croft’s 
latest adventure. 


New additions expand 
the joy—and the 
creativity—of Sony's 
charming formuta 

in LittleBigPlanet 2. 
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ou recog- 
nize that 
music? That's 
from Super 

he BE Castlevania 
IV,” exclaims an excited David 
Cox. Aside from being a self- 
proclaimed Castlevania nut, Cox 
is the producer for the upcoming 
Castlevania: Lords of Shadow, and 
this is the first time he’s shown 
the game in action to the press. 
Going off a design document from 
Konami that simply read “lone 
warrior with a whip, battling 
supernatural creatures, Cox and 
developer MercurySteam (with 
a little help from game-design 
mastermind Hideo Kojima and his 
team at Kojima Productions) are 
crafting the next journey for the 
Castle-vania series, one that Cox 


hopes caters as much to diehard 
series fans as it does to newcom- 
ers. With a franchise as storied 
and well loved as Castlevania, Cox 
has a hefty task ahead of him. 
“Hefty task” might be an 
understatement when it comes to 
delivering a 3D Castlevania. Even 
as Cox gushes over how excited he 
and his team are about reboot- 
ing the Castlevania franchise, it’s 
hard to forget just how poorly 
gamers judged the series previous 
attempts at 3D. The Nintendo 
64’s Castlevania and Legacy of 
Darkness fumbled 3D, and the 
recent Castlevania fighting game, 
Judgment, was a critical and 
financial flop. Additionally, some 
could argue that the 2D outings 
on Nintendo’s handhelds have hit 
a creative plateau. All this causes 


BeOS a 


Platforming sections are plentiful in Lords of Shadow; here, Gabriel must maneuver across narrow 


Castlevania fans to shudder at 


the thought of another 3D ’Vania. 


Luckily for fans, and unbe- 
knownst to me before meeting 
with Cox, the producer has a long 
history with the franchise. 

“The game that got me into 
games was Castlevania on the 
NES,” Cox tells me. “It was one of 
the first games I ever bought for 
the system.’ After working for a 
number of years at his own com- 
pany importing Japanese games, 
which he started in the late ’80s, 
Cox jumped at an opportunity to 
go from selling games to working 
on them. The company that hired 
him? Konami, the maker of his 
beloved Castlevania. “I joined 
Konami in 1997. I guess I’ve been 
here along time,’ he says with 
a grin. Not long after joining 


beams while keeping a steady balance. 


: ie 


Konami, Cox had the pleasure of 
working on the series that turned 
him on to gaming. “The first game 
that I worked on when I joined 
Konami was Symphony of the 
Night. You couldn’t make up this 
s***” he says, laughing. “It just 
goes to show that anyone can do it; 
if they’re passionate about video 
games, they can end up mak- 
ing them and make games that 
inspired them in the first place.” 
Konami's original plan for Cox’s 
reboot was to return to the very 
game that brought him to the 
industry 
NES. “The premise from the start 


Castlevania for the 


was to remake the original game. 
That’s the idea we started with,” 
Cox tells me. “We quickly realized 
that it had been done before to 
an extent with Super Castlevania 
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atile tool. It allows Gabriel to not only cut down his foes but to also use itasa grappling device. 


IV, and we didn’t want to confuse 
newcomers. We felt that we 
couldn’t follow the timeline with 
the 26-year history and keep it 
appealing to new players.” 

After our brief conversation, 
Cox shows me just how he and his 
team are going about rebooting 
the franchise. The demo begins 
with the new protagonist, Gabriel 
Belmont (voiced by the talented 
Robert Carlyle), entering a gore- 
encrusted dining room called the 
Refectory. A disgusting abomina- 
tion known as the Butcher brings 
a plateful of severed limbs to a 
group of ghouls, who begin feast- 
ing on the flesh. Once the Butcher 
leaves the room, Cox shows off 
Belmont’s new chain whip, the 
combat cross, by taking out a few 
nearby ghouls. Belmont can use 


the combat cross in a variety of 
ways, from administering short- 
range strong attacks and sweep- 
ing, less-crippling area attacks to 
a tool allowing Belmont to swing 
to new areas. “There were things 
from Super Castlevania IV that 
I wanted to put in, like swinging 
with the whip and utilizing grip 
points,” Cox says. “You could 
do that in IV, but it never really 
appeared in any other Castlevania 
games. I just thought, ‘I’d love 
to have that back in the game.” 
In addition to the combat cross, 
many of the classic Belmont sec- 
ondary weapons, like the dagger 
and holy water, return, and he can 
upgrade them as he progresses 
through the castle. 

Later, Cox shows off a platform- 
ing section in the castle’s clock 


Sy 


tower. Slowly weaving Gabriel 
across precarious ledges and 
churning gears intent on crushing 
him, Cox reaches a lever that, 
when pulled by Gabriel, opens 
new paths up the clock tower. 
“Castlevania started as an action- 
platformer, and this game in many 
respects is an action-platformer 
rather than a flat-out action 
game,” Cox says. “We’re trying to 
keep it intuitive, and so far I’m 
really happy proud of it.” 

Along with Castlevania main- 
stays like the chain whip and 
platforming elements, Cox and 
his team are working to maintain 
the macabre atmosphere of past 
games while taking advantage of 
the flexibility afforded by today’s 
HD systems, namely through 
utilizing some serious voice talent. 


“We really want the story to be 
dealt with in a serious way, and the 
only way to do that is with acting 
talent that could pull it off,” Cox 
tells me. “Robert Carlyle is a great 
method actor, and Patrick Stewart 
[the voice of Zobek, Gabriel’s men- 
tor] is a legend, and when you have 
these two actors interacting with 
each other through the game, it 
really brings a gravitas to the 
game's story.” 

Though Cox only gave me a brief 
glimpse into what he has in store 
for Castlevania fans with Lords 
of Shadow, I left the demo feeling 
more confident about the game 
than I did going in. If someone as 
passionate about the series as Cox 
is can't carry on the Castlevania 
legacy, I doubt anyone could. 
—Andy Burt 


66With New Vegas were going 
with what | like to call ‘believable 
campiness.’ There are things that 
are silly in the game, like a giant 
dinosaur statue whose name is 
Dinky the Dinosaur. You can use 
his mouth as a sniper’s nest, but 
really, it's something you'd expect 
to see in a postapocalyptic Vegas 
wasteland. That campiness is what 
Vegas in real life is all about, and 
we want to tie that into everything 
in the game.3$ 


66 The worst thing you can do 
in development is work with an 
engine that’s not finished, and 
luckily, we’re getting to work 

ona game that already has an 
engine. But when you think about 
RPGs, it’s about the characters 
and the stories—it’s not about 
shaders and trying to push 972 
trillion polygons. With New Vegas 
we don't have to bully our way 
through the tech to get it to tie 
into our characters and stories.99 
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66 We've been talking with 
Bethesda for years about doing 
another Fallout game. With Vegas 
it just came together all at once; 
we had a team available, and we 
know Faliout—and | don’t mean 
that in an arrogant way, but it’s 
just something we've worked 

on a lot. We have an intimate 
knowledge of the series.99 


66Although we're building 
off the Fallout 3 engine, we're 
adding a lot of elements that 
werent in Fallout 3, like new 
weapons that can be modified 
considerably; you can be ‘Mad 
Max’ if you want to, as far 

as weapons are concerned. 
Additionally, the new Hardcore 
Mode makes New Vegas seem 
like a completely different 
game—definitely not like a 
Fallout game. If you try to just 
rush into a room full of enemies, 
you'll just get yourself killed.$9 


CREATING 
WORLD 
IN A BOX9 


Dave Jones, entrepreneurial game designer 
known for Grand Theft Auto and Lemmings, 
talks about getting beat up by Scottish gangs as 
a kid for achieving a high score in Galaga, how 
GTA originally had dinosaurs roaming 

its city streets, and his upcoming game, 


All Points Bulletin | by David Kushner 


tsa 

grim gray day in 

Dundee, Scotland, an 

industrial city an hour north 

of Edinburgh, and Dave Jones is 
up to his usual tricks: stealing cars. And 
mugging pedestrians. And, oh, yeah, 
smashing through a storefront window. 
“I'm a criminal,” he says, unapologetical- 
ly, as glass rains down on his car’s hood, 
“so | can do what I want.” 

Fortunately for his wife and kid, the 
boyish 44-year-old is only wreaking 
havoc online. He’s in a high-ceilinged 
conference room at his company, 
Realtime Worlds, playing All Points 
Bulletin, his massively multiplayer crime 
game due this summer. Jones taps at his 
keyboard as his brawny avatar onscreen 
swipes some electronics from the broken 
window of a store. “Video cameras sell 
well,’ he says as he maneuvers his avatar 
back to his car. “I'll put these in the 
trunk and take them to a place where I 
can sell them.” 

With APB pushing nearly a decade in 
development, players may start breaking 
down real doors to finally get their paws 
on Jones's game. They have reason to 
riot. Jones, after two decades in the 
business, occupies the tiny pantheon of 
certifiable game gods. His quirky first 
hit, Lemmings, became a chart-topping 
sensation and pioneered the real-time 
strategy genre. His next smash, a little 
game called Grand Theft Auto, pioneered 
the killer stuff—open-world mayhem, 
darkly comic urban realism, radio sta- 
tions, etc.—which gamers now take for 
granted. Crackdown, his candy-colored, 
superhero/crime-lord mashup, is spawn- 
ing its own sequel this summer. 

Though themes recur, Jones is patho- 
logically allergic to repeating himself—or 
anyone else for that matter—which 
makes APB all the more enticing and 
ambitious. “For me the ultimate video 
game is to take elements of Crackdown 
[and] Grand Theft Auto, with huge open 
worlds and as many players as possible,” 
he says. “That kind of stuff excites most 
players, and I feel APB is the first step.” 

APB is the game Jones has been 
working his entire career to create. His 
expertise in gangs, gritty cities, and 
video games goes back to one fateful 
afternoon in the 1980s. The puckish 
young brainiac was playing Galaga, the 
classic arcade shooter, in a fish-and-chip 
shop in Dundee, elated to be setting the 
high score. 

There was just one problem. Dundee, 

a rough old whaling town, was teeming 
with teenage gangs with names like 
the Huns and the Shams, and 

the local toughs didn’t 

take kindly to 

this 


carrot- 

topped 

geek besting 

them on their 

home turf. Just 

after Jones typed 

in his initials, the 

gang chased him out 

of the shop and beat him 
silly. “T got my ass kicked 

for setting the high score in 
the area,’ Jones recalls, with 
a laugh. “That was just part of 
growing up.” 

But the experience left him 
with more than bruises. The early 
arcade machines taught him the 
importance of immersing players 
quickly and compellingly. “They 
taught you what was good and what 
made you put in more money,’ he says. 
‘I tell my guys here [that] we have three 
to five minutes to capture people’s 
full attention.” 

After a stint making Sinclair ZX81s 
and ZX Spectrum personal computers 
at Dundee’s local Timex plant, Jones 
stayed up all night in his parents’ house 
to make his first game, an arcade-style 
action game for the Commodore Amiga 
called Menace that came out in 1988. 
The game sold well, but not enough to 
convince Jones's professors that this 
was actually a viable career. “Every- 
body thought I was crazy,’ he says. 

Jones quickly proved them 
wrong in 1991 with Lemmings. 

In hindsight, the puzzle game— 
which challenges you to save 
hapless little creatures from their 
doom—doesn’t seem to portend 
GTA or APB. But it boasts 
Jones's trademarks: the dark 
humor, the fast action, and 

the teeming, artificially 
intelligent organisms 
composing what 

he calls a “living, 

breathing world.” 

Or, in essence, 

a real-time 

world. 

In 
fact, 


661 TELL MY GUYS HERE [THA 
WE HAVE THREE TO 
FIVE MINUTES TO 
CAPTURE PEOPLE'S 
FULL ATTENTION.S9 


—Dave Jones, game designer of Grand Theft Auto, 
Lemmings, Crackdown, and APB 


gamers 
might be surprised 

to learn that one of the in- 

dustry’s most raucous franchises, 

Grand Theft Auto, started out as a sim. 

A programmer at Jones’s start-up, DMA 
Design, had come up with a scrolling 
demo of a city viewed from the top down. 
Jones immediately saw an opportunity 
to bring his dream of the ultimate virtual 
world to life. “I had this fascination with 
how alive and dynamic we could make 
the city from very little memory and very 
little processing speed,” he says. “How 
could we make something living inside 
the machine?” 

Jones's team spent months toying 
around with the city, filling the streets 
with dinosaurs (seriously) and then cars. 
At first, under the working title Race 
'N Chase, gamers actually played the 
good guy—a cop busting robbers. The 
cops-and-robbers setup, which would 
run through the entire GTA franchise as 
well as Crackdown and APB, appealed to 
Jones's core aesthetic—hooking players 
immediately by casting them into a 
familiar world. “Cops and robbers is a 
natural rule set that everybody under- 
stands,” he says. . 

But it didn’t take long to understand 
that it’s a lot more fun to be the bad guy. 
The key insight, says former DMAer 
Brian Baglow, came when they realized it 
was easier to let players run over pedes- 
trians than avoid them. From there, one 
idea cascaded to the next. “Wouldn’t it 
be cool if you run over pedestrians and 
the ambulance came?” Jones asked. “And 
when the ambulance guy got out, you 
could steal his ambulance! It became like 
a toy box, which is where the idea of the 
sandbox came from.” 

While other games from Elite to The 
Legend of Zelda tinkered with freeform 
exploration, Grand Theft Auto—as the 
game was dubbed by the publisher’s 
marketing team—broke down the fourth 
wall like nothing before. “For me, it’s 
pure escapism— it’s what video games 
are all about.” Jones says. “I like linear 
story-based games as well, like Half-Life 
and Mass Effect, but only video games can 
create an experience where you feel like 
you can go anywhere, poke at anything, 
prod anything—just try stuff and shape 
your own experiences. For me, having a 
canvas for a rich, living world is great for 
building game experiences.” 

After completing GTA and GTA2, 
however, Jones felt he had done all he 
could do with that franchise, and he was 
ready to build an even more ambitious 
game experience of his own. The seeds 
of APB had been planted. And he 
knew just the place he want- 

"ed to bring it to life: 
online. 


In 
the real 
world, Re- 
altime Worlds 
operates out of 
an old brick ware- 
house in the heart 
of Dundee. Scruffy 
young guys mill from the 
billiard table and foosball 
machine on the ground floor 
lounge up to the program- 
ming suite decorated with 
tiger posters upstairs. Over 140 
artists and programmers hunch at 
their PCs, handcrafting interiors of 
APB’s city and tweaking the freckles 
on the Enforcers. Jones is known 
for his obsession with details. “Dave 
is an innovator and a perfectionist,” 
says Realtime Worlds’ chairperson and 
chief executive officer, lan Hethering- 
ton, “and he’s kind of demanding to 
work with. But you get the results.” 
The sprawling world in the game, like 
most of Jones’s dreams, lives online. 
The spark came when Jones launched 
Realtime Worlds in 2002. Massively 
multiplayer games were just taking 
off, and Jones had become entranced 
by Dark Age of Camelot. Jones, long 
compelled by creating a living world in 
a box, wanted to take his vision to the 
ultimate end—not just a passing fad 
of a game, but a truly persistent game 
world online. Jones wanted to know, 
“Could you create a game that had 
longevity? That became APB.” 
Though Crackdown was a criti- 
cal and commercial hit in its own 
right, Jones now describes it as 
a “stepping stone” for his com- 
pany. Realtime Worlds used 
the game to experiment with 
some nascent gameplay 
features—such as drop- 
ping in midgame with 
other players in co-op 
mode. And since 
Jones hadn’t 
stuck around 
to experi- 
ence 


6cA LOT OF ONLINE 
GAMES PICK ONE RULE- 
SET FOR 1,000 PLAYERS, 


BUT WEC AN BE FLEXIBLE 
AND REACTIVE. 


SO IF PLAYERS 
SAY ‘WOULDN'T 
IT BE GREAT IF 
WE COULD DO 
THIS IN APB? 


WE CAN RE; 
SPOND WITH. 
HEY, WE'LL GIVE 

THAT A TRY'99 


—Dave Jones 


Grand 

Theft Auto’s 

shift to 3D with GTAIII, 

this was his chance to go street 
view. “We were learning the technol- 
ogy to eventually do an even bigger 
open-world 3D game,” he says. 

APB is built on what Jones calls the 
three Cs: conflict, creativity, and celebrity. 
The conflict takes place in San Paro, a 
sprawling fictional city (roughly an area 
of 20-by-20 miles in real-world terms). 
And the warring factions are primal: cops 
and robbers, or as Jones prefers to put it, 
Enforcers vs. Criminals. “Cops tend to be 
pretty boring,” he says. “Enforcers in our 
games are really, really cool.” 

Movies like Heat, Scarface, and The 
Warriors inspired the team. But Jones 
didn’t want to rely on cinematics to tell 
the story, and instead he focused on 
bringing a cinematic feel to the missions 
within the game. Just like a great heist 
flick, players are led down back alleys and 
over fences, in car and on foot, to pull 
off missions. “When you look at great 
movies and sequences, this is what they 
do,” says Jones. “Everything’s very care- 
fully designed.” A quick video-capture 
mode also lets players record their runs 
(just the thing for the inevitable APB 
machinima DIY videos to come). 

The shadow of Grand Theft Auto 
looms large over APB—too large at 
times for the Realtime Worlds team. 
“The simple, easy way out is to call APB a 
Grand Theft Auto MMO, but that doesn’t 
do it justice,” says APB Lead Designer 
E.J. Moreland. Instead the team’s rallying 
around a different tagline: “This is an 
online persistent action game,” Moreland 
says. Oh, yeah, and no hookers. “You 
won't see references to prostitutes or 
anything like that,” Jones says. “It’s not 
controversy for controversy’s sake.” 

In total, the game can accommodate 
up to 10,000 concurrent players per 
world, with 100 players competing 
together at a time. But Jones labored 
to make sure that matchmaking was no 
standard (and boring) wait in the lobby. 
APB uses a unique system that matches 
players based on their so-called Threat 
Level, essentially how notorious they are 
in the game. In some cases, the system 
might pair a single player with a higher 
Threat Level against two players with 
lower ratings to make a more well- 
balanced match. 

A core group consists of four players, 
but it can grow to as much as a 20-vs.-20 
smackdown. Once in the world, gamers 
can choose to accept missions from the 
NPCs by hitting the Y key and then go 
off on quests that take roughly 10 
to 15 minutes to complete— 
these range from 
retrieving 


stolen 

items to 

arresting 

marauding 

clans. Though 

APB is epic in size, 

Jones's team took 

great pains to keep it 
familiar and accessible 
enough so players can boot 
up and dive in. Controls stick 
to the standard WASD layout, 
with the F key dedicated for 
all actions. 

Jones puts unprecedented 
creativity in the APB players’ - 
hands. Since the game is about 
warring clans, refining your identity 
isn't just a gratuitous add-on; it’s 
central to boosting your status in the 
game. To change your appearance, 
you visit an area in San Paro called the 
Social District. 

The persona studio lets you modify 
your avatar but in a strikingly more nu- 
anced way than standard mohawks and 
muscle shirts. Sliders and palettes give 
you millions of iterations to design, 
from the muscularity of your avatar 
to the constellations of blemishes and 


moles. Slap a scar down over, say, your 


right eye and your retina reddens with 
just the right corresponding streak 
of blood. 

Clothing is just as detailed, letting 
you create, for example, symbol 
designs that can run on your 
T-shirts and jeans—as well as your 
tattoos and license plates. Jones, 
an admitted car nut who bought 
his first Ferrari after making 
millions on Lemmings, has 
put as many modification 
tools into vehicle design, 
all the way down to the 
music you blast out of 
your window. 

This, of course, 
is the guy who 
brought us a 
host of radio 
stations to 
choose - 


1. Lemmings (1991) 
“Back then I'd look for 
inspiration in anything, and 
[Lemmings] purely came 
around because of a package 
called D-Paint on the Amiga, 
one of the first programs that 
let you do animation. You 
could define 100 screens and 
cycle through every one with 
animation. In his spare time, 
one of my programmers did 
a character walking up a cliff. 
As the character reached the 
-top, he got plastered. Because 
of the cycle, he repeated the 
whole line of these scenes, 
walking up the slope, get- 
ting to the top, and getting 
blasted. That's where we said, 
‘We could make a game out 
of that.” 


2. Grand Theft Auto (1997) 
“Originally, you played as the 
police in GTA. It was a little 
more generic and more of a 
traditional race-and-chase 
game through dynamic cities. 


DAVE 
JONES'S 
INSPIRATION 
BEHIND 

HIS GAMES 


But as we developed and 
played the game, it became 
apparent that nobody wanted 
to play as the police. The other 
dynamic was just much more 
appealing, and we dropped 
that. Literally, the game just 
evolved. It just morphed into 
what GTA became.’ 


3. Grand Theft Auto 2 (1999) 
“There was a lot of stuff on 
the cutting-room floor of the 
original GTA, so we wanted 
to get everything we couldn't 
get into GTA into the sequel. 
We had the idea of gangs 
and building your rating 

with gangs. You could switch 
allegiances. We had multiple 
cities, so we tried to do a bit 
more with multiplayer” 


4. Crackdown (2007) 

“After the GTA experience, 

| wanted to do more witha 
big open-world game and 
just explore that world in 3D. 
Crackdown was a stepping 
stone and let me play around 
with co-op. One big goal with 
Crackdown was to take a typi- 
cally single-player game and 
have a friend jump in at any 
point. That was what | 
wanted to test.’ 


from 

in GTA, and 

APB goes even fur- 

ther—letting you both import 

and even create your own tunes. In 
high style, gamers can code or choose 
their own death theme music to push 
at other players when they get fragged. 
“When you kill someone, they have to 
hear your song,’ says Realtime Worlds 
Audio Director Roland Peddie, with an 
evil laugh. APB could very well spawn 
an entire subculture of gamers who futz 
around with the avatar creator like fans 
took to the creature creator in Spore. 
“Some players may just want to play the 
customization game,” says Jones. 

The third C of the game is Celebrity— 
an ego-stroking reward system designed 
to canonize accomplished criminals and 
Enforcers. Earn enough respect and APB 
erects statues in your likeness around 
the city. Newspapers even chronicle your 
exploits. “We're going to take a player's 
celebrity status and push it outside the 
game, says Realtime World’s community 
lead, Chris Collins. This begs the ques- 
tion: How level will the playing field be? 
Won't hardcore gamers simply rule the 
scene? The answer is: Not quite, because 
the game recognizes players not only for 
kills but other skills, like designing graf- 
fitti and clothing. 

Despite all of APB’s innovation, 
nagging questions remain. Most press- 
ingly, perhaps, is how the game will make 
money. Though Realtime Worlds has yet 
to reveal the business model, Jones prom- 
ises players won't have to commit to any 
kind of monthly subscription fee or utilize 
a traditional microtransaction system. 
Instead, Jones says he’s trying to make 
the business model “as flexible as possible 
and as innovative as the game itself.” 

Realtime Worlds doesn’t rule out the 
possibility of a console version. “We 
believe this is the kind of game that will 
work really well on consoles,” says Jones. 
“For me, the launch of APB is telling 


everybody we have the back-story broken 


down, and criminals are moving in as 
well, so make your clans, start to estab- 
lish yourselves, and get ready, equipped, 
and tooled up, because some part of the 
game is going to change.” 

This initial launch of San Paro is 
just the beginning of what will be a 
burgeoning APB universe. Jones sees it 
not just as a game but a platform—one 
that appears now but stays for years as 
new games and customizations evolve 
within the world. He describes this initial 
release as episode one. “For me an online 
game becomes like an online platform,” 
says Jones, “and what you deliver 
into that is a tailored experience 
for subsets of the audi- 
ence. The game 
we 


built 
may 
not work 
for everyone. 
We're finding 
ways to cater to ev- 
ery kind of audience, 
and technology is get- 
ting to the point where 
we can do that now.” 
Realtime Worlds plans 
to rollout different rulesets 
and districts within the game 
based on player feedback. “A lot 
of online games pick one ruleset 
for 1,000 players, but we can be 
flexible and reactive,” he says, “so if 
players say, “Wouldn't it be great if we 
could do this in APB?’ we can respond 
with, ‘Hey, we'll give that a try.” Jones 


talks of launching a Chaos district, for 
example, designed to let players wreak 
as much havoc as possible. 

As another long day of coding in 
Dundee comes to a close, Jones’s other 
legacy is readily apparent: the tight-knit 
community of local game development 


companies (Denki, Cobra Mobile, Tag, 
Ruffian) that spawned from his first 
company, DMA. Dundee is now consid- 
ered a hotbed of game design, with the 
government and universities support- 
ing the scene. As the ultimate tribute 
to Jones's impact on the city, the ~ 
local museum now features a display 
celebrating Jones’s games, including 
original art from Lemmings. 

But Jones isn’t resting on his 
pixelated laurels. Before he goes, 
he drops a clue about his next 
project, currently under wraps. 
“It’s a completely online game, 
something I’ve been working 
on longer than APB, 
actually,” he says. Just 
don’t expect it to be an 
APB clone. “It’s 
something complete- 
ly different,” he 
promises. 
Gamers expect 
nothing 
less. 
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= We investigate the behaviors behind video-game fanaticism with the help 
> psychologists, authors, and experts on the subject of fandom. 
By Andrew Groen, Illustration by Andrew Yang 
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All gamers eventually en- 
counter one. The fanboy and 
fangirl, who you can find lurk- 
ing on message boards or can 
hear shrieking over headsets 
on Xbox Live, are by no means 
a recent phenomenon—the 
first recorded use of the term 
“fanboy” dates back nearly a 
century to 1919. First used 

to describe passionate boxing 
fans—and later comic-book 
readers who prided themselves 
on knowing their cherished 
fictional universes inside 

and out—the word has since 
devolved as a description 

of immature and often obnox- 
ious behavior in the world of 
video games. 

But what makes fanboys 
tick? Why do so many take 
such a militant stance over 
their video-game console of 
choice, especially when the 
differences between consoles 
such as the PlayStation 3 and 
the Xbox 360 are minute when 
it comes to the average gamer’s 
concerns? The vast majority 
of major game releases are 
multiplatform titles, and they 
offer essentially the same 
experience regardless of your 
console of choice. So why do so 
many fanboys develop a strong 
attachment to one game plat- 
form while rejecting the other 
with equal passion? With 
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—DR. LARS PERNER, PROFESSOR OF CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


the help of psychologists and 
authorities on the subject, we 
seek to learn what motivates 
fanboy behavior and why it has 
become a pejorative term. 


WE DIDN’T START THE FIRE 
Video games did not spawn 
this type of zealous behavior; 
they’re merely the latest, most 
visible host for this often vi- 
cious intellectual virus. Fanboy 
flame wars raged years before 


video-gaming ultranationalists 
took up arms in the Nintendo 
Entertainment System vs. Sega 
Genesis days—or even when 
the Intellivision stoked the 
fires of Atari 2600 loyalists. 


Of course, before video games, 
fanaticism of this kind often 
took the form of religious or 
sports debates. 

Patrick Hanlon, author of 


the award-winning advertis- 
ing psychology book Primal 


Branding: Create Zealots for 
Your Company, Your Brand, 
and Your Future, suggests 
that this kind of behavior 
has been a part of humanity 
since cavemen argued over 
which type of spearhead 
was best suited for taking 
down mammoths. Further- 
more, he says the closer the 
community around a debate 
like this gets, the harder it 
becomes to quit. 

“Whenever you bundle a 
group of people with similar 
beliefs and ideals together, 
it becomes harder for them 
to leave individually,” says 
Hanlon, who has worked 
with Bungie on Halo’s ad- 
vertising campaigns. “If they 
stop, they lose the respect 
of the other members of the 
community. They feel like 
a member of a community 
there and nowhere else, and 
this exaggerated sense of 
belonging is the same as the 
communities that battle over 
Democrats vs. Republicans 
or Mac vs. PC.” He adds that 
this perceived loss of cama- 
raderie can cause people to 
remain part of a community 
against their best interests. 
“It’s the same case with any 
kind of zealotry.” 

It’s easy to see why 
people get up in arms about 


religion—few things are more 
important to a person’s sense 
of identity than their faith. 

It gets fuzzier, though, when 
linking that behavior to a per- 
son's allegiance to something 
like a video-game console. 

How can a 10-pound hunk 
of plastic and soldered silicon 
affect us in the same way as 
one's creed or political party? 
Perhaps even more impor- 
tant, why do we see this kind 
of fervor in the debate over 
video-game consoles and 
not other types of products? 
After all, you're not likely 
to find flame wars between 
consumers of Count Chocula 
and Cocoa Puffs. 

“Some types of products 
are ‘low involvement.’ They 
don’t define one as an 
individual,” says Laurence 
Minsky, a professor of adver- 
tising at Columbia College 
Chicago, a private arts and 
media institution. “They 
tend not to cost much, so 
the impact of purchasing is 
small. In other words: If the 
purchase is a mistake, no big 
deal. Other products, where 
the implications of purchase 
are greater due to price, need 
for research, and [their] 
ability to broadcast one’s 
personality and beliefs, tend 
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“High involvement” is where 
video-game consoles fit in. Not 
only do they constitute a highly 
emotional purchasing decision, 
but their very nature expands 
their role in the lives of players. 
“Consoles are so responsive and 
interactive, the technology blurs 
the line between animate and in- 
animate objects,” says Dr. Nando 
Pelusi, a psychologist and expert 
in cognitive behavioral therapy. 
The beginning of fanboy habits 
seems to stem directly from the 
very joy of gaming itself. “Elec- 
tronics engage you emotionally,” 
Hanlon says. “They start the 
dopamine drip.” 


THE SEVEN CHIEF VIRTUES 
While the high-involvement the- 
ory explains some of the strong 
emotions exhibited by fanboys, it 
doesn't account for how gamers 
go about selecting which console 
is worthy of their loyalties. It’s 
unlikely that something as simple 
as the $50 annual fee to access 
Xbox Live Gold membership— 
which is often brought up in 
“PS3 vs. Xbox 360” debates since 
Sony does not currently charge 
consumers for their PlayStation 
Network—would be enough to 
indoctrinate gamers so thor- 
oughly that we have things like 
the Sony Defense Force, a website 
that claims it’s on “a mission to 
give honest news about all things 
PlayStation” but often mercilessly 
rips anything to do with Xbox 
360 and Nintendo Wii to shreds. 
“Console fanboyism stems 
from gamers wanting their sys- 
tem of preference to be popular 
so it gets the most developer 
support,” says Rob Foor, who 
runs Sony Defense Force. He 
singles out Sony when explain- 
ing the various reasons why 
gamers can become fanboys. 
“What factors make a console 
fanboy get behind a specific 
console? Games, price, loyalty, 
nostalgia, functionality, and 
friends. For example, a gamer 
could own a Wii, PS3 and Xbox 


360 but still favor a PS3. 
Maybe they are used to the 
controller layout; maybe they 
love Sony’s exclusive games; 
maybe their friends own a PS3 
and they want to play online 
together; maybe they grew up 
with the original PlayStation 
and are comfortable with Sony 
branded systems; or maybe 
they just ‘trust’ Sony more 
than Microsoft or Nintendo.” 

When it comes to the argu- 
ment that fanboyism derives 
from the fact that video-game 
consoles are expensive, mak- 
ing them “high-involvement” 
purchases, Foor believes the 
theory is too simplistic. “While 
I believe the high cost of entry 
into the console game space is 
a factor that leads to fanboy- 
ism, it is not the only factor nor 
does it tell the whole story.” 

In Primal Branding, 

Hanlon describes his theory 
on why consumers become 
so attached to certain brands 
while remaining apathetic to 
others, even if they’re similar. 
He describes them as the cre- 
ation of a belief system and 
gives seven characteristics of 
these strong brands: origin 
story, creed, icons, rituals, 
pagans (or “nonbelievers’”), 
sacred words, and a leader. In 
essence, it’s the formula for 
making people feel as though 
they are part of a team when 
they purchase a product, and 
it’s not hard to see this lists’ 
relation to the most popular 
gaming corporations. 

Many hardcore gamers 
wear their allegiance on their 
sleeve, too. Most know the 
leaders of the three console 
manufacturers by face and 
name; Blizzard fans gather 
together ritually for BlizzCon 
as part of the company’s 
massively successful means of 
binding together their com- 
munity with games like World 
of Warcraft; and Nintendo 
has maintained a fervently 


loyal following that appears 
to get stronger with each new 
generation of gamers. 

Out of all of the console 
manufacturers, Nintendo 
also seems to have the most 
virtues Hanlon describes in 
his book. Nintendo’s huge fan 
base embodies this; its devo- 
tees hold a commanding lead 
over Sony and Microsoft fans 
in ill-advised tattoos. 

Most of the major video- 
game companies today, howev- 
er, have strong communities, 
so these virtues don’t fully 
explain why a gamer chooses 
one console over another for 
their undying loyalty. Instead, 
Pelusi suggests that in the face 
of multiple enticing choices, 
“chance and peers are the 
main ways we get imprinted 
with the one that feels right.” 
“There is a significant effect 
of word-of-mouth,” agrees 
Lars Perner, Ph.D., a profes- 
sor of consumer psychology 
at the University of Southern 
California. “If a brand gains a 
loyal following, reviews and 
mentions by others will tend 
to be more credible than 
paid advertising.” 


OUT-OF-CONTROL 
EMOTIONS 


It may seem like a large divide 
exists between being “im- 
printed” with an attachment 
to a particular game console 
and spewing hate speech on 
message boards. But the reality 
is that we often see instances 
where a deep personal connec- 
tion to a video-game platform 
can lead to odious behavior. 
One explanation as to why 
some gamers react to attacks 
or criticisms directed toward 
their favorite console—in a 
manner that suggests they are 
personally offended—is the 
idea that they view the console 
as an extension of themselves. 
“There is a phenomenon 
whereby an object becomes 


part of a person’s ‘extended 
self’,” says Perner. “If an indi- 
vidual is really into gaming, 
for example, his or her console 
may become an important 
part of his or her identity.” 

The belief structure of the 
brand essentially becomes 
part of their identity. As with 
religion and political affilia- 
tion, it’s this sense of identity 
that causes fanboys to lash out 
defensively when they feel the 
ideology comes under attack. 
“Commitment and passion 
often lead to irrationality,” 
notes Pelusi. “Commitment 
also leads to defending your 
homestead with zeal.” 

Aside from a commitment 
to a sense of personal identity, 
it’s also a commitment to a 
hefty price tag. “There’s more 
thought given to the pur- 
chase decision,” says Minsky, 
“more opportunity for buyer’s 
remorse after the purchase, 
and therefore, a greater need 
for the purchaser to be reas- 
sured he or she made the right 
choice; in other words, these 
purchases matter financially 
and emotionally.” 

While many of the instances 
of video-game fanboyism we 
see today begin as some- 
thing harmless, it can rapidly 
deteriorate into behavior 
that’s malicious. While these 
experts have shown us a 
better understanding of the 
root of this particular form 
of fanaticism, we also know 
that since this phenomenon 
is nearly as old as humankind 
itself, it’s doubtful that we'll 
ever be free from the wrath 
of fanboys. This fanaticism is 
ingrained in human behavior. 
The best we can do to counter 
the most negative examples 
of this mentality is to try to 
understand and discourage 
it, because unfortunately, it’s 
something we'll most likely 
have to put up with as long as 
video games exist. G 
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When Lara Croft 
and the Guardian of 
Light first debuted 
at the Game Devel- 
opers Conference 

in March, it raised 
some eyebrows fora 
number of reasons. 
Not only is it the 
first game in the series to drop 
the “Tomb Raider” moniker and 
eschew retail presence for the 
world of digital downloads on 
the PlayStation Network and 
Xbox Live, but it’s also the first 
to ditch the presentation style 
that we associate with Lara. 
Instead it introduces a coopera- 
tive, action-based focus viewed 
from a fixed isometric perspec- 
tive. Though it uses Crystal 
Dynamics’ same impressive 
game engine, it looks far more 
like Dungeon Siege or Diablo 


~~ \— 


than it does Tomb Raider: Un- 
derworld. And though it bears 
Lara’s name, it’s not as focused 
on gaming’s most famous hero- 
ine as youd think. While she is 
certainly the primary hook to 
draw you in, she’s not the only 
focal point. 

When the original Tomb 
Raider came out 1996, few were 
prepared for the cultural impact 
that it would have on both 
games and the broader enter- 
tainment landscape. Developed 
by Core Design, the U.K.-based 
studio that had been struggling 
for years to carve out an identity 
following its acquisition by the 
similarly floundering Eidos 
Interactive, Tomb Raider is argu- 
ably one of the most important 
games ever released. It helped 
redefine the action-adventure 
genre; it established a new 


ne live the new Lomb Raider. 
<eover and moves toward 


grammar for games set in 3D 
environments; it was instru- 
mental in the global success of 
the PlayStation; and it helped 
legitimize the need for 3D ac- 
celeration hardware in PCs. 

Despite all of this, much 
of what’s been written about 
the cultural significance of 
the franchise, which has now 
spanned nine games (not count- 
ing spin-offs, Guardian of Light 
is the 10th) and sold more than 
35 million copies over the past 
14 years, focused on the amply 
bosomed and acrobatic action 
heroine Lara rather than the 
adventures she stars in. 

Lara, who broke the cartoon- 
style video-game archetype set 
by Mario, Sonic, and the casts 
of games such as Street Fighter 
or Final Fight, soon became a 
separate consideration from 


her game. Her importance as a 
star vehicle for Angelina Jolie, 
her inclusion on the giant video 
walls during U2’s ridiculously 
over-the-top PopMart tour in 
1997, or her appearance as the 
first “virtual” cover model on 
Time magazine had less to do 
with Core Design’s product and 
more to do with the fascination 
of a virtual character with big 
boobs associated with a mas- 
sively successful piece of enter- 
tainment. Earlier this year, Guin- 
ness World Records awarded its 
largest number of accolades ever 
to an individual game character. 
Not the game—the character. 

It recognized Lara as the “most 
successful video-game heroine” 
as well as “the most recognizable 
female in video games.” She's 
also acknowledged for spawn- 
ing the “highest grossing game 


spin-off” (though let's face it, 
the competition wasn't exactly 
fierce) as well as the clumsily 
worded “most successful live-ac- 
tion transfer,” whatever the hell 
that means. Apparently, it’s an 
award created to acknowledge 
the $431 million worldwide take 
of the two Tomb Raider movies. 
Guinness also awarded Lara for 
being the “most detailed video 
game character,’ which seems a 
little specious. 

While the escapades of a sexy 
female rethink of Indiana Jones 
certainly captured the attention 
of millions, it’s plausible that 
the true power of the brand 
actually lies elsewhere. For gam- 
ers, Tomb Raider is one of the 
most significant entries in our 
cultural canon. Much like Super 
Mario 64, which Nintendo 
released a year prior, Tomb 
Raider forced us to think differ- 
ently about the worlds that we 
explored. Not only did they look 
3D, but we were forced to think 
multidimensionally. Many of us, 
thanks to the slow deteriora- 
tion of the brand over the years, 
now associate Tomb Raider with 


The game doesnt 
‘fake’ co-op at any 
time. If youre solo- 
ing, the game buffs 
the single-player 
character, taking 
care of all of the 
necessary Skills. 


gunplay and combat as much 
as we do with its puzzles and 
quests. But the original was far 
more cerebral and moved at a 
much more relaxed pace. This 
was because it introduced large 
environmental puzzles into its 
core gameplay, the structure of 
which forced us to look around 
and understand how the world 
fit together. This helped to as- 


sert the integrity of each room 
within the game—and also our 
perception of Lara and her place 
within them. 

Though seemingly a depar- 
ture from what originally made 
the franchise great, Guardian 
of Light is actually a distilla- 
tion of many of Tomb Raider’s 
strengths. The new presenta- 
tion is far more conducive to 
combat, and the perspective 
gives a far greater sense of scale 
to the game’s vast environments 
than recent Tomb Raiders have 
managed. Brand director Karl 
Stewart calls the new experi- 
ence more of an “arcade style” 
game, and while he’s eager 
to position it alongside other 
premium download titles such 
as Chair Entertainment’s hugely 
successful Shadow Complex, the 
environmental awareness and 
puzzle-solving is still just 
as important. 

Although Guardian of Light 
looks like it might share a lot 
with action-RPG fare like Dun- 
geon Siege or even Diablo, it’s re- 
ally quite a different experience. 
Don't let the isometric viewpoint 


fool you; this is fundamentally 
a fast-paced action game that 
blends shooting and puzzle-solv- 
ing across 14 expansive levels. 
The core narrative deals with 
magical rituals and ancient char- 
acters from Central America, but 
the fundamentals concern Lara’s 
efforts, along with a 2,000-year- 
old resurrected warrior named 
Totec, to defeat an evil overlord 
named Xolotl and thwart his 
efforts to find an ancient artifact 
called the Mirror of Smoke and 
plunge the world into darkness. 
With the player’s motivations 
efficiently defined upfront and 
presented in a convenient journal 
format that lends the narrative 
a retrospective air, the game is 
able to quickly move to a more 
task-based structure. Though 
fundamentally designed as a co- 
op experience that you can play 
locally on the same screen or over 
PSN or Xbox Live, the game can be 
a solo experience if need be. The 
game doesn’t “fake” co-op at any 
time. If you're soloing, the game 
buffs the single-player character, 
taking care of all of the necessary 
skills. That said, we spent all of 


our time with this early code shar- 
ing a screen with Stewart. 

Early on, the game teaches its 
core cooperative mechanics with 
simple examples that help with 
pathfinding and switch-flicking. 
Both characters can pack a vari- 
ety of powerful weapons and pick 
up many more over the course 
of the story, and both have 
class-specific tools that facilitate 
the core co-op structure. Lara 
packs her signature dual pistols 
as well as a grappling hook that 
you can use as both a swing and 
a tightrope if necessary. By firing 
the hook at specific parts of the 
environment, she can help her 
partner traverse treacherous 
chasms and can even “catch” him 
midjump when necessary. Totec 
is slower and more of a tank; he 
can't jump very far, but he makes 
up for it with other skills. He car- 
ries a shield that can deflect pret- 
ty much anything, including both 
bullets and magical attacks, plus 
it can become a mobile platform 
if he holds it above his head. Lara 
can stand on the shield to reach 
otherwise inaccessible areas, 
and Totec can even launch her 


into the air if he jumps while 
she’s standing on him. Totec also 
has an infinite supply of spears 
that he can throw. They’re an 
effective weapon and also make 
for handy ad hoc platforms when 
thrown at walls. 

During our time with Guard- 
ian of Light, we fought through 
an assortment of magically 
charged bad guys, including an 
variety of creepy crawlies (giant 
spiders, predominantly) and 
Mayan-themed zombies, and 
we also saw some of the larger 
creatures that the game throws 
at you. What we didn’t see were 
boss characters, though Stewart 
assures us that these are “huge” 
and require specific cooperative 
gameplay strategies to defeat. 
What we could see was the enor- 
mous scale of each of the game’s 
environments. In a nod to the 
original Tomb Raider, many of 
the “dungeons” (for want of a 
better term) are vast vertical 
structures that require careful 
exploration, rather than sprawl- 
ing horizontal maps. 

The puzzles take advantage of 
this verticality throughout the 


Though seemingly 
a departure from 
What originally 
made the franchise 
great, Guardian of 
Lightis actually a 
distillation of many 
of Tomb Raider's 
Strengths. 


game, with many mimicking the 
kind of serialized consequences 
that you see in the classic board 
game Mouse Trap. One particular 
challenge began in a room con- 
taining eight switches that can 
only be activated by large, spheri- 
cal rocks scattered throughout 
the level. Lara and Totec had to 
find ways to release each of the 


eight spheres from their respec- 
tive rooms and push them down 
to the switches. It sounds easy 
enough, but over the course of 
the puzzle, the path to release 
each sphere, and ultimately push 
it to its final destination, became 
more and more convoluted. We 
had to navigate elaborate tubes 
and pathways, plus the game 

has a very pronounced physics 
system, which means large, 
heavy, spherical objects behave 
very much the way you'd expect 
them to. 

Eidos’s Stewart concedes that 
making so many changes to the 
Tomb Raider brand could be 
perceived as risky, but he is very 
bullish about both the game’s 
quality and its chances. After the 
huge success of Shadow Complex 
on Xbox Live Arcade last year, 
it’s clear that gamers have an ap- 
petite for high-quality, premium 
downloadable titles. If Guardian 
of Light achieves the success 
that Stewart and his team are 
anticipating this August, it could 
be yet another big move toward 
the inevitable shift in game 
distribution.—John Davison 
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PIRACY 


We speak to authorities on video-game piracy to learn how 
it isn't something that merely impacts developers but 
jeopardizes the very strength of our industry. 
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n 2006, Stan bought his first 
Nintendo DS. He had absolute- 
ly no programming or hacking 
experience, but within a day, he 
was able to augment his new 
handheld with functions like the ca- 
pability to play MP3s and movies—as 
well as dozens of pirated video games. 

“I did some research through 
Google,” says Stan, who requests we 
don’t use his real name. “I found out 
there’s actually a lot of people with 
YouTube tutorials on how to do this 
stuff. It was actually extremely easy to 
learn everything.” 

YouTube videos and advice on 
video-game forums showed him what 
to buy—like an R4 Revolution Flash 
cartridge—where to buy what he 
needed, and where to download the 
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“homebrew” applications that run free 
(and illegal) copies of games. Since 
then, the homebrew community has 
grown with a proliferation of “how to” 
websites thanks to a core group 
of hackers. 

The Nintendo DS is in no way 
alone in this; hackers have “cracked” 
virtually every other game device on 
the market. In recent years, the DS, 
the PlayStation Portable, and, more 
recently, the iPhone have been among 
the most cracked systems. It’s the 
hackers who take care of the nuts and 
bolts of cracking a device, and in some 
cases they make it literally as simple 
as clicking a button for the average 
person to hack successfully. 

‘Jailbreaking and unlocking have 
never been easier,” asserts hacker 


“geohot.” He’s notorious on the 
Internet for figuring out how to crack 
the iPhone to allow Apple’s device to 
run unauthorized code—which then 
allows for the use of the iPhone with 
wireless carriers that aren’t exclusive- 
service-provider AT&T. The process is 
known as “jailbreaking.” Geohot has 
also hacked the PlayStation 3. 

In a blog post last November, geo- 
hot published one of his more recent 
iPhone jailbreaking methods, which 
involves the user simply running an 
application that automates the entire 
process. In real life, geohot is George 
Hotz, a 20-year-old hacker who has 
been profiled by such media organiza- 
tions as the New York Times, CNBC, 
and the BBC, and this exposure has 
only spread his notoriety. 


*—_JODI DAUGHERTY, SENIOR DIREC- 
TOR OF ANTIPIRACY AT NINTENDO OF AMERICA 
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While many hackers crack de- 
vices for the sheer enjoyment of the 
achievement—demonstrating their 
technical prowess or extending the ca- 
pabilities of a game device—many of 
their followers do so for less noble rea- 
sons. It’s no secret that the appetite 
for pirated games is widespread, and 
it’s an issue that has sent the industry 
reeling. The Entertainment Software 
Association estimates that in 2007, 
global piracy cost the U.S. entertain- 
ment software industry more than 
$3 billion, and this doesn’t even in- 
clude losses from Internet piracy. Not 
only has piracy had a negative affect 
on game developers trying to make 
money from their hard work, but it’s 
also impacted their ability to innovate 
and create new games and business 
models while eroding their control 
over their intellectual property. 

Piracy is such a big issue in the 
video-game industry that it’s united 
major rivals. Jodi Daugherty, Nin- 
tendo of America’s senior director of 
antipiracy, tells us that the company 
“collaborates with local industry as- 
sociations and other video-game com- 
panies, including Sony and Microsoft 
as well as many licensees and game 
publishers, to find ways to reduce 
piracy together.” 

In 2009, Nintendo, along with 54 
other software manufacturers, won 
an injunction from the Tokyo District 
Court to stop sellers and importers 


of the R4 Revolution cartridge. The 
company emphasized the R4’s use 
for piracy, referring to it as a “typi- 
cal model of so-called game-copying 
devices” in a press release. Nintendo 
is pursuing this legal battle on a global 
scale, stating that it has confiscated 
more than 200,000 “DS game copiers.” 

Meanwhile, some companies have 
used various digital rights manage- 
ment, or DRM, schemes that often 
prove unpopular with players. In 
February, Ubisoft angered gamers and 
made headlines with the DRM it used 
on the PC version of Assassin’s Creed 
II. The DRM system stores players’ 
user information and saved games on 
Ubisoft servers, effectively making 
players beholden to the company and 
forcing them to always be online in 
order to play. Some view this tactic as 
punishing players more than prevent- 
ing piracy. Ubisoft declined to com- 
ment on DRM, or even piracy 
in general. 

Other prominent voices in the 
industry have come out against 
DRM tactics, including Brad Wardell, 
founder and president/CEO of Star- 
dock, which is known for PC strategy 
titles such as Sins of a Solar Empire 
and Galactic Civilizations. “The reason 
why we don’t put copy protection on 
our games isn't because we’re nice 
guys, states Wardell on his blog. “We 
do it because the people who actually 
buy games don’t like to mess with it. 
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Our customers make the rules, not 
the pirates.” 

While such moves by game compa- 
nies don’t result in great press, they 
are attempts to address a growing di- 
lemma with long-term consequences. 

“The existence of piracy jeopar- 
dizes the strength of the video-game 
industry overall,” says Daugherty. 
“Fewer sales of Nintendo hardware 
and software systems mean fewer 
resources for its licensees, developers, 
and publishers to create and market 
new video-game products. Of course, 
when there is a decrease in game de- 
velopment, there is also a decrease in 
the number of jobs in the industry.” 

Ultimately, this affects gamers 
themselves—fewer games and fewer 
industry jobs also mean that it’s be- 
coming increasingly difficult to start a 
career in video-game development. 

Patrick Ross, the executive director 
of the Copyright Alliance, agrees that 
with piracy becoming more wide- 
spread, this hurts developers and 
gamers. “We try to get consumers to 
understand that what they view as 
a short-term benefit has long-term 
implications for them and all gamers.” 

The counterargument that piracy 
doesn’t always translate to lost sales, 
however, holds some merit. 

“In some ways the impact of piracy 
is overblown,” says Patrick Wyatt, 
chief operating officer of game pub- 
lisher En Masse Entertainment. Wyatt 


also worked with Blizzard on two of 
their biggest franchises, StarCraft 
and Diablo. “A significant percentage 
of the people who are factored into 
the overall damage caused by piracy 
aren't necessarily people who would 
have played a game anyway. So we 
must look at whether these are truly 
‘lost sales’ or sales that wouldn’t have 
occurred in the first place.” 

But after a quick pause, Wyatt adds, 
“On the other hand, this usually trans- 
lates to lost money in some way.” 

Indeed, while it may not always be 
the case for every new video game, it’s 
hard to imagine that piracy does not 
result in a significant loss of revenue. 
Infinity Ward's Call of Duty 4: Modern 
Warfare, which has recorded over 10 
million copies sold, has been the tar- 
get of piracy on the PC. In an online 
post, Infinity Ward Creative Strate- 
gist Robert Bowling ironically muses, 
“They wonder why people don’t make 
PC games anymore.’ Bowling writes 
that while the number of PC gamers 
playing the last Call of Duty game was 
“fantastic,” what wasn’t fantastic was 
“the percentage of those numbers 
who were playing on stolen copies of 
the game.” Piracy tends to be more 
rampant with PC games, and thus the 
. platform serves as a cautionary tale 
for the rest of the industry. 

Evidence shows that piracy has 
already become a problem on the 
iPhone, with some game developers 
reporting alarmingly high numbers 
of illegal downloads. Miguel Sanchez- 


Grice, the independent-game devel- 
oper behind tank shooter iCombat, 
states on his blog that a staggering 75 
percent of users playing iCombat are 


doing so on pirated copies of his game. 


To make matters worse, iCombat only 
costs 99 cents. 

Not only can piracy hurt game 
developers large and small, it can 
also hinder their efforts to develop 
new video-game experiences and busi- 
ness models. 

“Digital distribution is becoming 
tainted with the shadow of piracy,” 
says Thomas Robson, cofounder of 
PiracySniper.com, a U.K.-based com- 
pany whose mission is to help other 
companies reduce the vulnerability 
of their products. Robson, like many, 
sees tremendous potential in the 
trend of selling and distributing video 
games online to consoles and other 
platforms. But he suggests piracy 
makes pricing digitally distributed 
games problematic. 

“Something like iTunes has obvi- 
ously been very successful, but price 
points there aren’t quite right yet,” 
Robson says. “With games, the chal- 
lenge is similar: how to get the price 
to a reasonable amount where people 
will say, ‘No, I won't illegally download 
it. [Ul buy it.” 

Part of the challenge for game com- 
panies is looking beyond traditional 
DRM to more creative solutions for 
getting people to pay. The recent rise 
of free-to-play games in the U.S. has 
made microtransactions, where play- 
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ers pay small amounts for upgrades 

or additional content, one increas- 
ingly viable option. Some companies 
have also been successful using online 
communities and social networking to 
their advantage. 

Robson believes it’s also a question 
of what the right incentives are for 
gamers as well as convenience. 

“Most illegal downloaders do it for 
convenience, he says. “Rather than 
using DRM, there must be a way to 
make more game content available 
online or integrate microtransaction 
structures in more games. Illegal 
downloaders can be converted into 
paying customers—it makes more 
sense to work on new methods to 
discourage piracy and make this con- 
version happen than to drag people 
to court.” 

While it’s never been easier to crack 
your video-game device and play 
hundreds of games free of charge, it’s 
important to think about how partici- 
pating in piracy has an adverse affect 
on the industry’s health. Ultimately, 
it’s an issue that impacts gamers as 
well. But perhaps the best argument 
against piracy is an appeal to the hu- 
man side of the issue. 

“When you finish a video game, 
watch all of the names that scroll by 
during the credits—you'll realize all 


the people involved in making this,” 


says Ross. “These people are just try- 
ing to make a living for themselves, 
and they are the first ones to suffer 
from piracy.’ —Oliver Chiang 
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Messing with success 
nearly killed Splinter 

Cell, but it also gave it 
new life. A significant 
departure from the 


games original stealth 


mechanics initially led 
toaconcept for Splinter 
Cell: Conviction that was 
more akin to Assassin's 
Creed than Metal Gear 


Solid. Ubisoft Montreal 
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Both of them explain how 
Conviction reinvents 
Stealth gameplay and 


how the game's narrative 
shift alters its gameplay. 
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ited ight be the most “divisive” 
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ame in the series because 


nchise’s traditions. How 


have plat yers reacted to the 


new direction? 
Steve Masters: When we 
sat down and looked at 
what was happening with 
the series and where the 
sales were going and what 
was happening with our 
audience, we found it was 
time to reinvigorate things. 
When we put the demo out 
there, I was terrified. We’re 
changing so much, and we 
know the reaction is going 
to be very polarized. The 
long-term fans that really 
played at a superdeep level 
in the old games—they’re 
not going to find the same 
enjoyment. We're hoping 
they're going to find a 
similar enjoyment because 
we're resting on the same 
“core” foundations that 
Splinter Cell has always 
had. We're really trying to 
realize that fantasy of being 
a secret agent and getting 
into places where you're 
not supposed to be and 
getting ‘the job” done. The 
differences, having changed 
the rules of engagement in 
Splinter Cell: Conviction, 
we re hoping will open it up 
to more people. 

We've got reactions 
from some people who 
are saying, ‘Oh, my god, 
stealth is dead! What’s 
going on?” And it kind of 
hurts a little, but we’re 
seeing an overwhelmingly 
positive feeling of “this 
is cool. This is fresh. It’s 
different. It’s new.” When 
we play with the stealth 
and the action revolving 
around and changing inside 
of those two different 
modes of play, the experi- 
ence is really dynamic. It’s 
opening up our audience 
to people who never neces- 
sarily considered playing a 
Splinter Cell game before. 
For us that’s a superposi- 
tive thing. 
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shadows and watching 
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take on Fisher shape the way 


YO ou de Vel ed th e gameplay? 
SM: The ¢ game and the story 
go hand-in-hand. We set 
up to drive the game narra- 
tively and be able to justify 
everything with narrative 
reasons. For us it was a 
very natural fit, the way we 
wanted to take the character 
and do this story of seeking 
out who killed his daughter, 
Sarah. It really let us step 
away from all those old rules 
of engagement and that 
very restrictive gameplay 
that we’ve had in the past. 
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story enticed him back into the 
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of Splinter 

SM: I chigky. you noe have 


to look at a forum for that 
answer. When the early 

PR was going out, the fans 
were just eager to find out. 
Everybody was asking the 
question: “Is it Ironside? 
Who's doing the voice?” As 
we've gone through the se- 
ries with [Ironside’s perfor- 
mances] giving life to Sam, 
I think he’s brought a lot to 
the character, just in terms 
of his delivery and his style, 
his panache. His delivery 
of the jokes, for example, is 
just phenomenal. For us, I 
think it’s important that he 
is the voice of Fisher. 


GP: What's more important 


- / ries his HIB Hd 
to the series at this $s point: 


the establis} hed or: ganization 


of Third Echelon and 
the S Splinte r C “ell pros ogram 
or Fisher himself? — 

SM: We made a very 


conscious choice in this 
iteration to put Sam’s 


character more to the 
forefront here. Previ- 
ously, the games deal with 
these geopolitical, tense 
international situations. 
There’s only so far you can 
take that in a relatable way. 
For us it was important—to 
open up the audience and 
make the game appeal to 
more people—to keep Third 
Echelon and the intrigue 
and the awesomeness of 
what they are and who they 
are, and what they control 
in the world. But, really, the 
character of Sam Fisher is 
what people are going to 
relate to more. 

If we can bring him out 
and we can bring his charac- 
ter to the forefront, I think 
it’s going to be a much more 
appealing game. I think the 
fans are going to agree with 
that decision. It’s going to 
make the story clearer, more 
direct. People are going to 
respond to that a lot better. 


Vig ; 5 PRL GaN 
Jor an older man. 


SM: For us he’s kind of a 
timeless character. We try 
not to pin his age on him. 


d from print to pixels 
SM: A & Yok sf it just has to ido 
with different lead times on 
the different formats. We do 
have a head Clancy writer, 
Richard Dansky, a very 
talented guy who takes care 
of the entire Tom Clancy 
universe at Ubisoft. When 
we re coming to the game, 
we ll write our story and 
pass it to Richard and say, 


“This is what we want to 


mol Je 


do.” Then he'll give us feed- 
back, help us along the way, 
and point out where we need 
to make alterations. These 
discrepancies do creep in, 
but it’s something we try 

to avoid and a lot of those 
things we try to tie-up in 
future [games]. 


Maxime Beland: Yes, 
Sarah’s death wasn't used in 
the story much, other than to 
put Sam in prison as a double 
agent. The other big moment 
besides Sarah’s death in 
Double Agent, in my opinion, 
was when you decide whether 
to shoot [Irving] Lambert or 
not. That’s a moment where 
we had to take a stance. 

One of the things that 
was super important for me 
was that I didn’t want to 
make a game that opened 
up 80 questions and only 
answered two. As a developer 
it’s really fing annoying if 
you start on a game where 
the narrative history is really 
unclear—is Sarah alive? Is 
Lambert alive? 

A goal for Conviction 
was to close down as many 
story points as possible. The 
fans want to know what 
happened. Also, I wanted 
to make sure that the game 
didn’t end on a cliff-hanger. 
When this story ends, this 
story ends. Obviously, we 
finish with a little opening, 
but it doesn’t make you 
think “Oh, s***, I have to 
buy the next one to find out 
what happens.” 
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SM: Absolutely. I thought _ 
Batman: Arkham Asylum was 
a really cool game. I had a lot 
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of fun playing it. We found a 
lot of parallels in what [Rock- 
steady] was doing with their 
concept of stealth, as well. 
The big difference for us was 
that difference in character 
and narrative justification of 
different approaches. For ex- 
ample, in Batman they have 
the concept of [Conviction’s] 
“Last Known Position.” They 
just don’t expose it in the 
same way. For us, having the 
gunplay really changes things 
and really gives a very differ- 
ent flavor and immediacy, an 
impact to the equation. [We 
have a] lot of respect with 
what they did with Batman— 
when it came out, a lot of 
people were reacting with, 
“Oh, my god, they’re doing 
what we're doing.’ It was al- 
most a shame that we didn’t 
get there first, but full 
respect for them. 


GP: We're? 


CniIng SPeCITIC ¢ 


SM: I've worked on quite 

a few games now, and I 
really, really hate getting 

to the end of the game 

and getting that “To Be 
Continued” screen. That 
kills me. We made a really 
conscious effort to tell a 
complete story in this game. 
We didn’t want to rely on 
people having played all the 
previous Splinter Cell games 
to understand what was 
happening. We wanted it to 
be self-contained and stand 
on its own. A big part of 
that is, yes, it’s got to have 
an ending, and, yes, at the 
end you've got to have your 
major questions answered. 
For the team it was a very 
conscious move to do that. 
But at the same time, we 
still have some things that 
are still out there that we 
could work with to generate 
some new conflicts for Sam. 
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“Tve worked on quite 
afew games now, and 
Ireally, really hate 
getting to the end of 
the game and getting 
that ‘To Be Continued’ 
screen. That kills me.” 


lead designer 
of Splinter Cell: Conviction 
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CALENDAR 


6/7/10 


Forget all of the other cool stuff that’s 
happening this month—the big event is E3. 
Keep an eye on GamePro.com for news from 
the biggest event in video games. 


6/1/10 


@ . The long- 
gestating 
covert-ops game 
Alpha Protocol 
mee = drops today for 
gua PS3, Xbox 360, 


Me Forion 
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and PC from Sega. 
6/2/10 


Geek-favorite Zachary 
Quinto (he was Mr. Spock in 
the 2009's Star Trek reboot 
and plays Sylar in Heroes) 
turns 33. 


6/4/10 


Russell Brand is awesome 

in Forgetting Sarah Marshall, 
and he’s no doubt similarly 
great in the movie Get Him 
to the Greek (which, coinci- 
dentally, hits theaters today.) 
Why are we telling you this? 
It’s his 35th birthday. 


6/7/10 


Michael Cera (of Arrested 
Development, Superbad, and 
Juno fame) celebrates his 
22nd birthday today. 


6/8/10 


6/3/10 


It's Kanye West's 33rd 
birthday. Let’s hope he’s 

a big gamer, because lots 
of stuff hits stores today. 
Ubisoft’s ambitious strategy 
game R.U.S.E. kicks things 
off for PS3, Xbox 360, 

and PC. We're assured by 
Hideo Kojima that Metal 
Gear Solid: Peace Walker 
will be available after being 
bumped back and forth on 
the release schedule for 
months. We'll believe it 
when we see it. Also look 
for Green Day: Rock Band, 
Naughty Bear, and Tiger 
Woods PGA Tour 11. 


6/9/10 


Video-game musical maestro 
Chris Tilton (he scored 
Mercenaries 2 and Fracture 
as well as the tunes for both 
Alias and Fringe) turns 31 
today, just as the almost- 


as-handsome Johnny Depp 
turns 47. 


6/11/10 


The World Cup soccer tour- 
ney starts. Millions of people 
around the world will start 
keeping strange hours and 
ducking out to the pub for 
“meetings.” Meanwhile, Shia 
LeBeouf turns 24. 


6/13/10 


The biggest video-game 
event of the year, Electronic 
Entertainment Expo (E3) 
in Los Angeles, kicks off 
later this week—but the 
festivities begin today with 
Microsoft's big Natal event. 
Today’s the day we find out 
what it’s actually called. 


6/14/10 


Microsoft follows up J une 
13’s Natal event with its 


6/14/10 


main media briefing. Expect 
plenty of big news, including 
much more info on Gears of 
War 3. 


6/15/10 


The actual E3 
begins today, and 
both Sony and 
Nintendo will 
hold their big 
media briefings 
this morning. 
Expect word on 
em =the 3DS (obvi- 
ously), plus we're guessing 
we ll learn some info on a 
possible PSP successor. Also, 
we suspect Sony has plenty 
of new info on a LittleBig- 
Planet sequel and the game 
that God of War director 
David Jaffe’s been working 
on all this time. The smart 
money's on something 
Twisted Metal-related. After 
all that, maybe you can kick 
back and enjoy this week’s 
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big movie release? Admit 

it. Even though it’s a kids’ 
movie, you re dying to go 
and see Toy Story 3, right? 
Neil Patrick Harris will. 
Maybe as part of his 37th 
birthday party. He thinks 
it'll be legen...wait for it. 
Wait for it...dary. Is that 
joke starting to get old now? 


6/19/10 


The stunningly beautiful Zoe 
Saldana told us that she re- 
ally wants to hang out with 
all the GamePro boys for her 
32nd birthday today. No, 
really. She totally did. Also, 
Paula Abdul is 48. 


6/20/10 


It's Father’s Day. Take a 
minute to think about a gift 
he'll actually want. Don’t 
believe your mom—he 
doesn’t want a tie. Or socks. 
Think electronics. 


6/27/10 


6/21/10 — 


Prepare for two weeks 
of constant tennis talk. 
Wimbledon starts today. 


6/22/10 


Activision's Transformers: 
War for Cybertron hits stores 
the same day as Eminem’s 
new album, Recovery. 


5/24/10 


GameTrailersTV’s Geoff “Ex- 
clusives” Keighley celebrates 
his 32nd birthday today. It’s 
the same day THQ finally re- 
leases the distinctly unexclu- 
sive PC version of Darksiders. 
Better late than never, eh? 


6/27/10 


Nintendo’s Sin & Punish- 
ment: Star Successor releases 


for the Wii 
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Singularity, that game that 
you haven't been paying 
much attention to since it 
was announced, ships today. 
Also, Dave Jones’ epic Grand 
Theft Auto-like, acronym- 
packed MMO APB goes live 
on PC. Read about it on page 
32. Former Newsweek tech 
scribe N’Gai Croal turns 38 
today, just as Lego Harry 
Potter: Years 1-4 hits all 
game platforms. Classic 1963 
Italian flick The Leopard is on 


Blu-ray from Criterion. 


The Last Airbender hits for 
Wii and DS today. In other 
news, it’s record-setting 
Olympic gold medalist 
Michael Phelps’ birthday. 
The swimmer turns 25. @ 


osting airline com- 
panies hundreds of 
millions of dollars 

a day—the single 
largest financial loss 
for the industry since the terrorist 
attacks on the United States on 
September 11, 2001—the colossal 
mushroom clouds billowing above 
Europe would make an unknow- 
ing onlooker think World War III 
had begun. It’s perhaps fitting 
that my introduction to Killzone 


3 falls under the shadow of such 

a dire event given that the game 
takes place on the planet Helghan, 
a war-scorched world perpetually 
ravaged by its own slew of natural 
disasters, including lightning 
storms and poisonous clouds. 

As I witness Mother Nature’s 
wrath unfurl on the news, I learn 
that the Killzone team took advan- 
tage of the natural disaster in Ice- 
land. They studied high-definition 


footage of the volcanic eruption as 


a form of research for creating vi- 
sual effects in their game. Absorb- 
ing as much reference material as 
possible, be it from history or from 
nature, is part of their creed. 
While this exercise is fascinat- 
ing, I still faced the issue of nailing 
down this cover story. Fortunately, 
Sony has offices on this side of the 
Atlantic. And even though I wasn’t 
able to experience Killzone 3 on its 
home turf in the Netherlands— 
Guerrilla’s studio sits literally 


blocks away from Amsterdam’s 
notorious cannabis shops and 
red-light district—it’s still a big 
deal that I’m one of the first people 
outside of Sony to not only see the 
game but play through one of its 
early missions—and even experi- 
ence the game in 3D. 

It’s also a strange coincidence 
that the day I’m 
seeing Killzone 
3 happens to 
fall on the day 


after Adolf Hitler's April 20 
birthday. I'd be reluctant to even 
_mention the connection in most 
circumstances, but it’s clear 

that the Helghast—Killzone’s 
menacing race of gas-mask- 
wearing fascists—share much 
with the Nazis, from the emblem 
resembling a swastika adorned 
on their flag to the inflammatory 
speeches of their fascist leader, 
Scolar Visari. 

The relationship between the 
villains in Killzone and 
Nazi ideology is no 


coincidence. Hermen Hulst, man- 


aging director at Guerrilla Games, 


explains that the similarities 
between history and their fiction 
are not only intentional but serve 
asathe foundation for Killzone’s 
story line and universe. 

“That’s one side of the story,’ 
says Hulst, who describes his 
job as kind of a guru who works 
closely with everyone involved 
in Killzone 3, from the artists to 
the level designers. “We knew we 


wanted to create something that’s 


instantly recognizable to a lot of 


“WE VE ALLGROWNUP WITH THE IMAGES OF THESECOND WORLD WAR AND T! 
COLD WAR—WHAT HAPPENED IN COMMUNIST RUSSIA AND NAZIGERMANY IS PER- 
MANENTLY BURNED INTO OUR CONSCIOUSNESS.” —! , 


people. We've all grown up with 
the images of the Second World 
War and the Cold War—what 
happened in communist Russia 
and Nazi Germany is permanent- 


ly burned into our consciousness. 


With Killzone, we set out to step 
into this shared cultural memory 
to really create something that 
anyone can look at and recognize 
as something evil that needs to 
be eradicated.” 

Hulst explains that the 
Helghast were born out of a 
desire to have a more complex 


enemy in their game, with a 
tangible explanation as to why 
they are evil. To help shape their 
iconic villains, Guerrilla looked to 
history for inspiration. 

“A lot of video games have 
rather one-dimensional enemies 
that will kill you for no better 
reason other than the fact that 
you re the player,’ Hulst says. “We 
wanted a conflict that’s deeper 
than that. This is where the idea 
of Killzone emerged. A big part of 
this is the story of the Helghast 
and their ideology, which stems 


from the greater conflicts of the 
20th century. That’s where the 
franchise began.” 

The idea that an imbalance 
in power can often lead to war 
is pervasive in the history of 
humanity. From this notion 
Guerrilla built the conflict 
between the people of planet 
Vekta and planet Helghan. 

Hulst provides an overview 
of the history of the hostilities 
between the two races in Kill- 
zone, explaining that the early 
Helghans originally ruled both 


planets. The Helghan quickly 
became rich, industrious, and 
powerful, but Earth and other 


colonies saw their sudden rise in 


power as a tremendous threat. 


The growing tensions eventually 


inspired the Helghans to secede 
from Earth and become an 
independent state. Earth saw 
this move as the insurrection of 
a rebellious colony and struck 
Helghan hard with police ac- 


tions and diplomatic embargoes. 


This resulted in bloodshed 
during the first Extrasolar War. 


The Helghans couldn’t match 
the military might of Earth, and 
soon Earth exiled the Helghan 
leaders from their Eden-like 
planet of Vekta. The humiliating 
defeat and the subsequent loss 
of Vekta—a planet the Helghast 
see as theirs—is still a painful 
memory for all Helghast. 

This story parallels the 
aftermath of World War I 
for Germany. The Treaty of 
Versailles forced Germany to 
relinquish their control of land 
in the province of West Prussia, 


Alsace, Lorraine, Northern 
Schleswig; and other 

territories. Not only was this a 
devastating blow to the national 
pride of the Germans, it also 
helped fuel the rise of Hitler 
and the Nazi Party before World 
War IL. 

In order to develop the back- 
story of the Helghast as well as 
the Killzone universe, the team 
conducts exten- 
sive research 
while examining 


“hundreds” of 


sources. They even study propa- 


ganda such as Walt Disney’s anti- 
Nazi World War II films and Leni 


Riefenstahl’s infamous Triumph of 


the Will, which Hitler commis- 
sioned to bolster the image of the 
Third Reich (his name even ap- 
pears in the film’s opening credits 
as producer). 

Hulst says that while you can 
view the Helghast as the embodi- 
ment of Nazism, they aren’t 
the epitome of evil. In fact, the 

Helghast actually see 
themselves as victims. 


They hold the human race re- 
sponsible for the mutations suf- 
fered by their people, which force 
many of them to wear gas masks 
in order to survive Helghan’s 
toxic atmosphere. 

After World War I, the Ger- 
mans also felt victimized by the 
losses of land, prestige, and pros- 
perity as well as the rampant in- 


flation caused by war reparations. 


This all played an instrumental 

role in Hitler’s rise to power. 
“Although the Helghast are 

physically still human, they 


consider themselves superior to 
the human race in terms of 
society and culture,” Hulst ex- 
plains. “They possess a mentality 
that’s similar to how the Nazis 
viewed those not part of the 
Aryan bloodline. Helghast look 
down on humans as weak, lying, 
and spineless. 

“In Killzone 3, we show that 
even the Helghast have some 
humanity left in them,” Hulst 
says. “We’re weaving a story that 
has more shades of gray than the 
trite representation of ‘good vs. 


3”) 


evil.” Hulst adds that the story 
even calls into question the mer- 
its of the ISA when they begin 

to evaluate the righteousness of 
their invasion of planet Helghan. 
“We explore the notion that even 
honorable soldiers have to make 
debatable decisions at times for 
the greater good—or simply for 
their own survival.” 

After learning how history 
molded the creation of Killzone— 
as well as how it continues to 
influence the evolution of the 
Helghast and the ISA—I see one 


of the missions in Killzone 3’s 
single-player campaign. But 
before I even pick up the con- 
troller, Hulst provides context 
as to where I am in the game. 
One of the central themes at 
this particular point in Killzone 
3 is the disconcerting feeling of 
being in a place far away from 
home, outnumbered by people 
who want to kill you. 

While the Killzone back-story 
is largely grounded in science 
fiction, parallels exist between 
the strife depicted in the game 


and real war. This demoralizing 
feeling of being outnumbered 
in a strange land is similar to 
the situations faced by veterans 
of World War II, Vietnam, and 
the current war in Iraq. “On the 
surface things seem to be a pure 
case of good against evil,” Hulst 
says, “but underneath, there’s 
a lot more ambiguity, just like 
there is in real war. I don’t think 
any of the recent conflicts are 
any different from this. 

“With Killzone 2, the story 


was centered on the massive 


invasion of Helghan. You're 
facing this giant war machine 
and doing your best to outgun 
the enemy. This time around, 
however, it’s a great deal more 
like Quentin Tarantino’s film 


Inglourious Basterds,” says Hulst. 


Tarantino’s movie spins a 
fictional tale from World War II 
about a band of renegade Jew- 
ish-American soldiers dressed 
as Nazi SS troops that infiltrate 
Germany in order to slaughter 
as many Nazis as they possibly 
can. While the differences are 


obvious between Inglourious 
Basterds and Killzone, they 
share the idea of being over- 
whelmed in the face of a power- 
ful enemy. As Hulst explains, it’s 
a story that’s as old as the Bible. 
Consider the Old Testament’s 
Book of Samuel, which tells of 
a young warrior named David 
who slays a Philistine giant. 
“You're left there on the 
planet, and the 
Helghast have 
regrouped. They 
have the upper 


hand as well as the technological 
advantage. They outnumber the 
ISA, so you must rely on your 
mates to survive. Killzone 3 is 
about harnessing every single 
bit of creativity you have to get 
out of hell alive. It’s the story of 
David battling Goliath, but this 
time you are David. That’s the big 
shift in going from Killzone 2 to 
Killzone 3.” 

If you played Killzone 2 and 
reached its somewhat anticlimac- 
tic ending (if not, you 
may want to skip the 
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next two paragraphs), you know 
that instead of pulling the trigger 
to assassinate the Helghast’s 
fascist leader, Scolar Visari, one 
of your squadmates, Master Ser- 
geant Richard “Rico” Velasquez, 
steps in and finishes him off. 
Hulst says that leaving you out 
of Visari’s murder was deliberate. 
“There were several sides 
to that decision. First off, we 
thought it would be too predict- 
able if it was you, the player, 
pulling the trigger on Visari. But 
more importantly, it would be out 


of character for Sergeant Tomas 
“Sev’ Sevchenko to commit a 
crime of that magnitude against 
his orders. Rico, on the other 
hand, is exactly the kind of loose 
cannon that would do whatever it 
takes to get the job done.” 

Hulst stresses that another 
dramatic shift is the new areas of 
planet Helghan, which offer more 
variety than the previous game. 
He describes them as vibrant 
places that contrast sharply 
with Killzone 2’s rather bleak, 
crumbling settings ruined by the 


“KILLZONE 31S ABOUT HARNESSING EVERY SINGLEBIT OF CREATYT' 
HAVE TO GET OUT OF HELL ALIVE. IT’S THE STORY OF DAVIDBAT 
GOLIATH, BUT THIS TIME YOU ARE DAVID.” ~! 


constant warfare that took place 
during that game. 

One of these new locations is a 
sprawling arctic level, which I play 
shortly after Hulst introduced 
it. Home to oil rigs embedded in 
enormous moving glaciers and 
shipwrecked tankers with massive 
tears in their hulls, Frozen Shores 
is the fourth mission in Killzone 
3, and it looks radically different 
than anything featured in the 
previous game. 

“An important landmark locat- 
ed in this level is the Stahl Arms 


Facility, a Helghast weapons lab 
that’s surrounded by ice,” Hulst 
says. “ISA Captain Narville is 
also imprisoned here, so part of 
your mission is to rescue him. 
To do that, though, you need to 
wipe out Helghast forces.” 

The level begins with a 
playable on-rails sequence where 
Sev and Rico fly around a frozen 
enemy base on an Intruder 
infantry dropship. You may re- 
member these hovering vehicles 
from the opening of Killzone 2, 
when Alpha Team storms the 


beaches of Helghan in a mission 
that reminds you of the Allies’ 
landings on D-Day in World War 
Il. Assuming the role of Sev— 
who's also the protagonist in the 
previous Killzone—you use a 
powerful chain gun mounted 

on the Intruder to mow down 
Helghast soldiers that are stalk- 
ing the ice and surrounding 

oil rigs. 

“A playable version of the 
landing sequence from the be- 
ginning of Killzone 2 was some- 
thing a lot of fans have cried out 


for,’ explains Hulst. “That’s why 
we open up Frozen Shores with 
it.” He notes that the damage 
you can inflict in this brief scene 
is equivalent to the destruction 
players deal out in the entire 
first level of Killzone 2. 

After cutting down enemy 
infantry with the chain gun, you 
can blast vulnerable points on 
the oil-rig platforms, collapsing 
the structures into the freezing 
water below. 

A crash landing occurs when 
you're shot down by a Helghast 


antiaircraft gun. But once you 
smash into the ice and get off 
the burning Invader, the action 
doesn’t cool down. Helghast 
stormtroopers engage you in 
combat the moment you set 
foot on the glacier, and taking 
them out is not easy given that 
a ferocious blizzard’s raging and 
obscuring the battlefield with 
snow (the scene really gets crazy 
when you put 

on a pair of 3D 

glasses and the 

snowstorm 


appears to be literally blowing 
into your face). 

The combat in Killzone 3 re- 
mains relatively unchanged from 
its predecessor. You start with a 
M82 Assault Rifle—the default 
ISA weapon—as your primary 
firearm and a standard-issue pis- 
tol as your backup. Just like the 
previous Killzones, you can swap 
your primary gun with weapons 
you pick off the bodies of slain 
Helghast. Hand-to-hand combat, 
however, is a new 
endeavor; you can now 


unload a string of different (and 
often brutal) attacks on stunned 
enemies instead of the basic melee 
strike of past Killzones. Whenever 
a glowing orange fist icon appears 
on the screen, timing your melee 
attacks correctly allows you to do 
things like stomp on an enemy’s 
face with your boot or bludgeon 
them mercilessly with the butt of 
your rifle. 

“With the third game, we’re 
really hammering into everyone's 
heads that ‘a Killzone inch is a 
Killzone inch,” Hulst says. When 


asked what he means by that, 
Hulst elaborates: “Everything in 
the game this time is a lot more 
spread out. As you can see from 
exploring this arctic setting, a 
significant change going into 
Killzone 3 is the scale and size 

of levels—everything is bigger 
this time.” 

Aside from larger levels, Guer- 
rilla is focusing on providing 
plenty of interesting weapons and 
gear. One of the most remark- 
able new pieces of equipment is 
the jetpack, which doubles as a 


weapon—a machine gun’s conve- 
niently attached to it. Moments 
after clearing out the first area on 
the glacier and entering a jagged 
hole in a nearby oil tanker’s rup- 
tured hull, several Helghast wear- 
ing jetpacks descend upon you. If 
you aim carefully and shoot their 
jetpacks, they launch into the sky 
and explode like Roman candles. 
After this encounter with the 

flying Helghast, you can pick up 
one of their jetpacks and conduct 
your first test flight. Similarly 

to how the mech in Killzone 2 
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felt surprisingly lightweight 
and agile, Killzone 3’s jetpack is 
easier to maneuver compared to 
the sluggish incarnations of the 
gadget found in other games. 
You can activate bursts of speed 
in midair, propelling yourself to 
further distances; it’s a trick that 
aids in aerial combat against 
jetpack-wearing aggressors. 
Soon after acquiring the jet- 
pack, you must cross the frigid 
ocean by launching yourself 
from glacier to glacier. As Hulst 
notes, the actions brought on by 


the jetpack resemble something 
youd do in platformers such as 


Super Mario Bros. or Uncharted. 


“Killzone will always be about 
scorching, intense action, no 
matter where we take it. But as 
the shooter genre evolves, Kill- 
zone too evolves,” Hulst says. 
“Killzone 3, in particular, em- 
braces elements that aren’t nec- 
essarily native to first-person 
shooters, such as vehicle-based 
combat and this sequence on 
the glaciers that was influenced 
by platforming video games.” 


The final highlight of the 
Frozen Shores mission is some- 
thing you receive toward the 
very end of the level: the Wasp, 
an almost absurdly devastating 
weapon. “We call it our ‘portable 
weapon of mass destruction,” 
Hulst jokes. 

Once you have a Wasp, you 
can discharge a flurry of rockets, 
which look like a swarm of ro- 
botic insects when they eject out 
of your muzzle. Switching the 
Wasp to its secondary fire mode 
allows you to blow your entire 


clip on a target, which instantly 
reduces Helghast tanks and 
dropships to ashes. 

After completing the mis- 
sion, Hulst assures me that 
while Frozen Shores effectively 
illustrates how they’re bringing 
new settings into the Killzone 
experience, “snow levels” aren’t 
something we'll see a lot of in 
Killzone 3. He suggests it’s only 
one of many 
examples of a lo- 
cale that breaks 
the repetitive 


KILLZONE WILL ALWAYS BE ABOUT SCORCHING, INTENSE ACTION, NO 


MATTER WHERE WE TAKEIT. BUT AS TH 
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flavor of the settings in Killzone 
2. “The Frozen Shores mission 
demonstrates how Killzone 3 will 
take you to places you've never 
been to before in past Killzone 
games. But this doesn’t show off 
all the ways we're bringing variety 
to the settings.” 

Hulst adds that Killzone 3’s 
diverse locales not only help give 
each section of the game its own 
personality, but they also nurture 
the designers’ desire for the 

player to learn more 
about the Helghast. 


“Since one of our main goals 
for Killzone 3 is to dig deeper 
into the Helghast culture, we 
figured what better way to get 
to know them better than to 
have you visit an array of places 
that are important to the 
Helghast,” Hulst says. 

To exhibit one of the ways 
they’re continuing to develop the 
identity of their villains, Guerrilla 
points out the strange language 
that appears on Helghast 
propaganda posters and street 
signs. The Helghast’s written 


language isn’t a load of nonsense, 
as you might suspect. The team 
created an entire alphabet for the 
Helghast, and you could actually 
learn it if you were so inclined. 
According to Guerrilla, it isn’t 
based on English and has syntac- 
tic structures that are similar to 
the Korean alphabet. 

Before concluding my time 
with Killzone 3, I boot up the 
level once more—only this time 
it’s to experience what I just 
played in full 3D. Playing the 
game in 3D is entirely optional, 
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so those who have an aversion for 
3D entertainment can experience 
the game without the glasses. 

Using a pair of wireless 3D 
glasses synced with a Sony 
Bravia 3D TV, I restart the Frozen 
Shores mission and play from the 
beginning. With this particular 
setup, it’s important to center 
yourself in front of the TV to get 
the optimal 3D experience— 
sensors on the 3D-enabled Bravia 
track the glasses. 

Even though I know exactly 
how the mission plays out, in 


many ways switching over to 
the game’s 3D mode makes for a 
fresh experience. As you might 
imagine, certain things jut out 
of the TV screen more than 
others, such as enemy bullets 
that whiz by your head as well 
as your weapon when you're 
zoomed in on a target. 

Other things when viewed 
in 3D, such as the snowcapped 
mountains and your surround- 
ings, are more subtle. Oddly 
enough, what stands out the 
most are the thousands of 


snowflakes showering down on 
everything. You really notice 
the realistic winter effects once 
you take shelter because the 
snowfall stops abruptly. When 
talking about a game so rife 
with violence and over-the- 
top action, “snowflakes” are a 
strange thing to walk away with. 
But it’s true: The snow effects in 
Killzone in 3D are stunning. 
“3D is a true game changer 
for Killzone,” Hulst asserts. “It 
not only changes the way you 
play the game—it also alters 


how you interact with your 
environment since you're expe- 
riencing a brand-new level of 
immersion. You're much closer 
to the action. We want the player 
to have that sensory overload, 
where you have to catch your 
breath at times.” 

When asked if he believes 
Killzone 3 has the potential 
to do for video games what 
James Cameron’s Avatar did for 
movies, Hulst is modest about 
the progress they’ve made with 
integrating 3D into Killzone in a 


way that doesn’t feel forced. 

“Tm flattered by the compari- 
son to James Cameron’s film. 
Avatar wasn’t the first movie 
in 3D, but it’s the first one that 
got it absolutely right. In that 
context, we share his ambition 
of not doing it unless it can be 
done right.” 

Following our discussion 
about how history feeds into 
the evolution of 
their franchise 
and how the 
Frozen Shores 


mission showcases many of 

the new ideas Guerrilla has for 
Killzone, Hulst talks about what 
it means to be a game developer 
in Amsterdam, growing up in 

a liberal nation near the Iron 
Curtain’s shadow. 
“Amsterdammers are known 
for speaking their minds, and 
we ve created a culture here 

at Guerrilla where they can,” 
Hulst says. “Everyone's opinion 
counts, and everyone is expect- 
ed to contribute to 
the creative process. 


I think it is really beneficial 

for a creative environment if no 
one has to guess what the other 
guy is thinking. You won't find 
much paralyzing passive- 
aggressiveness here, although 
to new joiners our guys can 
come across as bluntly aggres- 
sive. But they get used to 

it quickly. 

Internationalism and col- 
laboration play not only into 
the working environment at 
Guerrilla but also in how they 
approach their games. Hulst 


describes their organizational 
structure as a flat consensus 
model and insists that they 
are very much a “community” 
first and a developer second. 
He explains that he personally 
interviews “every single soul” 
that Guerrilla hires. 

‘Just as Amsterdam has been 
a melting pot of people from 
all over the world, Guerrilla is 
a very international team, with 
over 20 different nationalities. 
Foreigners have been flocking 
to Amsterdam since the 16th 


century for economic reasons 
and to enjoy the freedom of a 
liberal society. You see much 
of that reflected in the culture 
at Guerrilla today and in the 
games we make.” 

This freedom established by 
Amsterdam’s liberal society, 
something that draws people 
from around the globe, is 
exactly what the Helghast—and 
past tyrants like Hitler and the 
Nazis—seek to crush under 
their boot of intolerance and 


hate. Gl 


A History of 
Csuemrila Games 


Guerrilla Games Managing Director Hermen Hulst, Art Director 
Jan-Bart Van Beek, Game Director Mathijs de Jonge, and Tech 
Director Michiel van der Leeuw take a look at the studio’s body 
of work. They discuss the success of each project and their feel- 
ings about their previous games today. 


Platforms: PlayStation, 

Game Boy Color 

“Before we were acquired by 
Sony, we were known as Lost 
Boys Games and worked on 
titles that are very different 
from the games we're known 
for today. We developed five 
Game Boy games [such as 
Tiny Toons Adventures: Dizzy’s 
Candy Quest], which all fell 
into different genres. This was 
a great way for us to build our 
skills in making a variety of 


games in order to become well © 


rounded as developers.’ 


2-Shelishock Nam ’67 
2004 

Platforms: PlayStation 2, 

Xbox, PC 

“Shellshock Nam ‘67 was actu- 
ally a great project. We set out 
to create a horrifying Vietnam 
War experience. Unfortu- 
nately, our publisher decided 
about eight months before it 
released that they wanted the 
game three months earlier, 
which completely annihilated 
the polish phase and resulted 
in a game that could have 
been much better. That was 

a massive lesson learned for 
our team, which was still very 
young at the time. We would 
never agree to such decision 
again with the knowledge and 
clout we have now.’ 


3-Killzone 

2004 

Platform: PlayStation 2 

“The original Killzone was one 
of those projects that started 
with a rookie team with a 
huge vision. We weren't jaded 
yet by the pragmatism that 
comes with experience. Look- 
ing back at the first Killzone, 
we are still very proud of what 
we accomplished, given we 
were just starting out. Even 


though now we feel the 
gameplay could have been 
stronger, we did set the vision, 
the style, and the core technol- 
ogy for the franchise. This 
experience helped set things 
up for Killzone 2.” 


4-Killzone: Liberation 
2006 

Platform: Sony PSP 

“Based on the lessons we 
learned on Shellshock and 
Killzone, we were able to put 
together a production cycle 
that helped us deliver on 

our goals and fully utilize the 
PSP's capabilities. We had a 
very solid prototyping and 
preproduction track, and 
because of this we were able 
to lock down the core player 
experience early on, which 
typically helps the quality of 
the final product. Even though 
we were developing for a 
handheld platform, we came 
up with some mechanics and 
features, such as the cover 
system and jetpacks, that we 
later integrated into Killzone 2 
and Killzone 3” 


5-Killzone 2 

2009 

Platform: PlayStation 3 

“Damn, heading into Killzone 
2 was a lot of pressure. I’m sure 
you know the story. The most 
rewarding part of the first Kill- 
zone sequel was that we cre- 
ated our vision very early on, 
and consequently, we knew 
what we were striving for from 
the beginning. The hard part 
was transitioning quickly from 
developing games for PS2 
and PSP with a rather small 
team to making a blockbuster, 
state-of-the-art PlayStation 3 
game with tremendously high 
expectations. Killzone 2 gave 
us real growing pains, but 
we're really glad to have gone 
through them?’ 
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ast year’s UFC: Undisputed 2009 

was a surprise hit, not only 

garnering rave reviews from critics 
but registering monster sales numbers 
and helping to elevate the UFC brand. 
That’s no small feat for a game that fans 
were skeptical of from the beginning; 
many of us wondered if a video game 
could realistically represent the sport. A 
number of casual observers may think 
mixed martial arts solely consists of two 
people trying to pound each other into 
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The sport of MIMA shines again in this fantastic sequel. 
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submission, but actually, the sport is 
incredibly complex. 

Undisputed 2009 was a success be- 
cause it did an admirable job of capturing 
MMA's many nuances, but it suffered 
from a handful of issues that grew more 
apparent the longer you played. The 
2010 installment of Undisputed ad- 
dresses many of those problems, and it 
really feels as if the developers listened 
to the concerns of the community when 
they went to tweak, change, and in some 


* For more video-game reviews, go to gamepro.com 


cases totally revamp sections of the 
game. As a result, Undisputed 2010 feels 
like an actual upgrade rather than the 
simple roster update other annual sports 
games are sometimes guilty of. 

The most dramatic change to the fran- 
chise formula is the new sway system. 
It took me a little while to get the hang 
of it, but it’s a solid addition that adds 
a new layer of strategy to the striking 
game. A quick tap of the right analog 
stick causes your fighter to duck, lean, 
or sway to the right or left. It allows you 
to maneuver away from your opponent’s 
strikes rather than just absorbing them 
with a block. Combine a well-timed 
sway with a counterpunch and you'll not 
only deliver extra damage but gain an 
increased chance of stunning or knock- 
ing out your opponent. Fortunately, you 
face repercussions for excessive swaying 
back and forth, as leaning into an incom- 
ing punch causes extra damage (this is 
something I learned the hard way when I 
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suffered a quick knock out after dancing 
around too much). 

The clinch game, which last year’s 
offering handled poorly in my estima- 
tion, has also been overhauled with 
great success. Being on the wrong end of 
a Muay Thai clinch is no longer a death 
sentence, and jockeying for position 
is now done with the same semicircle 
movements used in the ground game. 
Pushing opponents against the cage can 
also open up another avenue of strategy, 
making the clinch an actual asset rather 
than a clunky feature that doesn’t work 
as well as it should. 

Yuke’s also addressed ground grap- 
pling by adding numerous new transi- 
tions, positions, and submissions—I’m 
especially thrilled to see the inclusion of 
the crucifix pin Matt Hughes famously 
used to defeat BJ Penn at UFC 63. The 
addition of exotic submissions like the 
gogoplata, Penn's arm-trap rear naked 
choke, and the Peruvian necktie are also 
welcome, and these offer a nice change 
of pace from the usual tap-out ma- 
neuvers. Button mashing is no longer 
an option for defeating submissions; 
rapidly spinning the right analog stick 
is the only way out. You can instantly 
transition from one submission attempt 
to another with a quick button press, 


forcing your opponent to change the 
direction of his rotations to escape. This 
may not sound like a big deal, but it’s 
trickier than it sounds and represents 
how a fighter can quickly change his 
technique midmove. Fighters now have 
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a passive defensive ability that helps 
eliminate the “punch, transition block” 
cycle of last year as well. Additionally, 


fighters can eventually break through 
an opponent's sustained transition 


defense, which will hopefully eliminate 
the block spam from last year and keep 
players active on the ground. 

All of these improvements to the fight 
engine are terrific and add a greater 
sense of realism, but it can prove confus- 
ing at times. You have to know when and 
how each discrete set of moves work, 
which left me making frequent trips to 
the pause menu for a quick refresher. 
Remembering that your Left Bumper 
modified sweep only applies to “side 
control bottom position down” is rather 
cumbersome and will no doubt turn off 
gamers who don’t have the patience to 
learn every subtle nuance. You can still 
have fun by learning a basic move-set, 
but to really get the most out of the 
game—as well as the actual sport—it 
helps if you dig deeper. 

That’s where the career mode comes 
in: Like last year, it’s a great way to slow- 
ly master the intricate fighting system 
over the course of your career. Create A 
Fighter mode has been greatly expand- 
ed, and predetermined styles have been 
eliminated. You select individual moves 
ala carte, giving created fighters a much- 
needed sense of individuality. You no 
longer get a free ride to the UFC, either; 
you instead follow a realistic career pro- 
gression path, starting off as an amateur 
then rising up through the ranks. Cut- 
scenes build an actual sense of narrative 
to your journey as well, fleshing out the 


career experience, and you can engage in 
postfight interviews with UFC color com- 
mentator Joe Rogan to disrespect your 
opponent or suck up to the fans to boost 
your popularity rating. Unfortunately, 
most of the postfight dialogue is bland; it 
would be more fun if Yuke’s allowed you 
to exhibit a more colorful personality. 
And for those that were wondering, UFC 
President Dana White won't harass you 
with 20 e-mails a day like a jilted former 
lover; White takes on his familiar role as 
the UFC’s charismatic and foul-mouthed 
front man instead. 

Multiplayer is another important as- 
pect of the game, and while I didn’t get 
a chance to try out the mode—servers 
were not available yet—I have high 
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hopes that Yuke’s has addressed the 
issues that hampered last year’s online 
fights. Quirks like people fighting with 
created characters with blown-up stats 
and transition block spamming really 
cut into the joy of taking on human op- 
ponents. This year’s version adds some 
new twists to keep the action more 
interesting, including the ability to 
re-create actual UFC pay-per-view event 
cards and a central database to upload 
stats to. I can't tell how the mode will 
hold up over the long term until the 
servers go live, but it looks as though 
Yuke’s is at least learning from their 
past mistakes. 

And that’s what makes Undisputed 
2010 such a success: It addresses the 
problems of the past while making subtle 
improvements that make the product 
better. The graphics are crisper, the 


animations are better, and several new 
tweaks make the actual fighting more en- 
joyable. Even the menu system and user 
interface are cleaner and easier to navi- 
gate. This attention to detail makes UFC: 
2010 Undisputed an intensely satisfying 
experience, and if THQ can keep up the 
momentum, the future of MMA games 
looks bright indeed.—Caleb Newby 
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Concrete proof that more isn’t 
always merrier. 
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ior those of us who battled 
monstrous Akrid bosses and 
launched our collective grappling 
hooks millions of times in the original 
Lost Planet, the prospect of expanding 
its fertile blend of mechs, snow, and 
alien bloodshed with a four-player 
co-op campaign seemed like just the 
thing to propel the sequel to must-play 
status in 2010. Amazingly, it’s not. In 
fact, the dramatic transformation of 
the campaign in Lost Planet 2 sucks 
much of the expected excitement 
out of the game, resulting in an ill- 
explained co-op adventure that’s a pain 
to trudge through. 

The original Lost Planet centered on 
a somewhat ambiguous hero named 
Wayne, and while his dialogue and 
exploits weren't always exciting or 
memorable, the character grounded the 
campaign with a semiestablished nar- 
rative that gave you a sense of what you 
were fighting for. Lost Planet 2 takes a 
markedly different approach, scrapping 
all known characters and replacing them 
with several different factions, each 
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Lost Planet 2’s story makes very little sense 
thanks to a poorly explained plot and 
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fighting for T-ENG—a valuable resource 
akin to Dune’s spice—about 10 years 
after the first game’s conclusion. 
Unfortunately, Lost Planet 2 fails to 
deliver a comprehensible narrative to 
make sense of the conflict. It doesn’t 
introduce its characters or explain 
their loyalties or motivations; instead, 
you take control of a fresh faction in 
each new episode without really being 
told who they are and how they’re 
involved. I'd forgive this narrative lapse 
if the campaign’s action lived up to its 
potential, but dull, segmented missions 
and an outrageously poor checkpoint 
system subvert the occasional glimmers 


of hope. 
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It feels like Capcom tried to craft 
a campaign out of bits and pieces 
from Lost Planet’s sharp multiplayer 
component, but in doing so it didn’t 
consider some of the core elements that 
make the series unique. Tight corridors 
largely replace the open canyons that 
provided the setting of the first game, 
and most of the distinct, snow-covered 
environments are now replaced by 
genre-standard desert and jungle stages. 
Even the Vital Suit mechs are marginal- 
ized—they’re available throughout the 
campaign, but they’re rarely essential 
considering the game is designed around 
on-foot action. 

Blasting giant Akrid to kingdom come 
still provides its fair share of thrills, 
especially when you're armed with one 
of the game’s killer shotguns, but the 


The monstrous Akrid feature an interesting and 
varied design; it’s just too bad that fighting them 
isn’t as fun as it should be. 


campaign quickly falls into a repetitive 
routine. The missions consist either of 
mind-numbingly mundane tasks like 
activating data posts or shooting foes en 
route to an exit or massively frustrating 
encounters like laborious boss fights and 
missions set on moving vehicles. 

Lost Planet 2 is a game best experi- 
enced with at least one co-op partner, 
if not three, and while the game fills in 
the gaps with A.I.-controlled partners, 
their actions are inconsistent at best. I 
witnessed my automated allies perform- 
ing admirable acts such as activating a 
data post I had missed, but I'd also see 


dropping the last mission of a frustrat- 
ing chapter. Feel no shame in knocking 
down the difficulty, action fans—Lost 
Planet 2 is exceptionally generous with 
weapons and the battle gauge on easy 
mode, making for a much more pleasur- 
able campaign experience. 

Lost Planet 2’s online multiplayer 
fares much better, though, and it’s 
the game's lone bright spot. It hasn't 
changed much from the mode found 
in the expanded Colonies edition of 
the original game, but the new content 
improves on what was already one of 
the most unique multiplayer shoot- 
ers around. Due to the limitations of 
reviewing a prerelease game that only 
a handful of other outlets had access 


Lost Planet 21s very generous with 
weapons and the battle gauge on 
easy mode making for amuchn more 
pleasurable campaign expenence§ 


them standing motionless beyond a 
clearing as numerous opponents sur- 
rounded me. 

What gives the campaign an espe- 
cially unpleasant edge, however, is a very 
poorly crafted mission structure that 
separates each of the game’s six epi- 
sodes into chapters made up of smaller 
missions. Checkpoints come only at the 
beginning of chapters, so losing a later 
mission in a chapter kicks you back to the 
start, typically claiming 20 to 25 minutes 
of progress along the way. I can’t even 
describe how gut-wrenching it is to lose 
a couple hours because your squad keeps 


to, I wasn't able to take part in any full 
16-player battles, but I did engage in 
several matches with a smaller group 
that gave me a taste for what to expect 
in the final product. 

Lost Planet 2 offers a familiar multi- 
player experience, but it remains a very 
compelling draw. Whether you're battling 
for kills or capturing Akrid eggs or data 
posts, the option of using Vital Suits 
and grappling hooks still gives the game 
a flair that doesn’t exist in other online 
shooters. New character customization 
options and unlockable abilities offer 
fresh and stylish ways to enter the 


battlefield, though you'll have to play 
through the campaign stages to earn 
credits for many bonuses. 

Among the 10 included maps—others 
are coming as DLC—you'll find scenarios 
like a confined game-show battle zone 
complete with overenthusiastic an- 
nouncer, and an outer-space setting where 
each player has a hoverpack to jet between 
platforms. While it’s disappointing that 
Lost Planet 2 discards some of the bonus 
multiplayer modes like VS Annihilator 
and Akrid Hunting found in Colonies, I’m 
intrigued to see how players take to the 
new Faction matches, which let you choose 
one of the five factions and join recurring 
territory battles set on different maps. 

Though it may not be a major upgrade, 
Lost Planet 2’s competitive multiplayer 
remains a very worthwhile mode; it just 
doesn’t fully compensate for what is an 
otherwise disappointing experience. 
Hardcore fans of the original’s online 
modes might find enough to justify a 
purchase, but the monotonous campaign 
and lackluster design makes it hard to 
recommend to anyone else. And if you 
didn’t care for the original, don’t expect 
anything in Lost Planet 2 to drastically 
sway your opinion.—Andrew Hayward 
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CONS: Four-player co-op campaign is dull 
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A worthwhile supernatural thriller 
with a satisfying conclusion. 


Xbox 360 
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nce a best-selling writer and 
notorious bad boy, Alan Wake 
retreats to the small Pacific 
Northwest town of Bright Falls, 
Washington, to escape the big-city 
spotlight and save his failing marriage. 
But what begins as a restful getaway 
quickly turns into a twisted nightmare: 
Wake’s wife, Alice, goes missing, and 
an entire week somehow vanishes in a 
blink of the writer’s eye. A mysterious 
darkness has also invaded the town, 
possessing the population and turning 
them into something monstrous. Wake 
stumbles upon the scattered pages of 

a manuscript he authored yet cannot 
recall writing. The horrific tale woven on 
the pages springs to life in the darkness 
of Bright Falls, setting the stage for the 
The Twilight Zone- and Twin Peaks- 
inspired supernatural thriller crafted by 
Remedy Entertainment. 

Although it’s reminiscent of Remedy’s 
Max Payne and Konami's Silent Hill, 
Alan Wake utilizes a “light versus dark” 
mechanic that sets it apart from similar 
titles. You must bathe possessed towns- 
people and objects in an appropriate 
amount of light in order to defeat them. 


Find Barry © 


This makes combat an extremely tense 
experience: Alan Wake features several 
heart-sinking moments where hordes of 
possessed townsfolk lunge toward you 
in the hopes of cutting your adventure 
short. But rather than just mow them 
down, you have to strategically expose 
them to light in order to make them 
vulnerable. Thankfully, you’re armed 
with a variety of flares, flashbangs, and 
a flashlight to use against the game’s 
monsters, known collectively as the 
“Taken,” and juggling your inventory of 
traditional and light-emitting weapons 
is half the challenge. Showing off its 
proclivity for time manipulation, Rem- 
edy included a Max Payne-like ability to 


is completely optional, the pages fore- 
shadow events in the game as well as 
flesh out the story and motivations of 
its characters. Unfortunately, you can 
only collect some of the manuscript’s 
pages in the game’s “Nightmare” diffi- 
culty setting—Alan Wake’s “very hard” 
mode—which only becomes accessible 
once you finish the game. Hidden tele- 
vision sets also broadcast an entertain- 
ing series called Night Springs, which 

is a not-so-subtle homage to classic 
episodes of The Twilight Zone. The 
live-action series, along with local radio 
broadcasts and historical information 
signs scattered throughout the town, 
add to the atmosphere. 


eRemedy included a Max Payne- 
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avoid incoming attacks with a Bullet- 
Time-style dodge maneuver, which 
allows players to shake off close-quarter 
and ranged attacks. 

Sadly, the majority of the gameplay 
hinges on combat, and while this can 
be exciting, it would’ve been nice to 
have a bit more variety. The game 
features a number of puzzles, but they 
mostly focus on shining light through 
darkened passages. You can also collect 
pages of the mysterious manuscript I 
mentioned earlier, and although this 
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The game’s licensed soundtrack, 
which is one of the best I’ve encoun- 
tered in a recent video game, also 
shines, with songs like David Bowie’s 
“Space Oddity” fitting in nicely with 
the game’s haunting story. The plot 
contains a number of interesting twists 
that work, and the mystery surround- 
ing the sleepy town of Bright Falls is 
actually worth seeing through to the 
end. Sadly, some of the characters fall 
into typical horror-movie tropes and 
exhibit inconsistent behavior, but the 


story is still beautifully told, imparting a 
genuine sense of suspense. 

That same level of excellence, however, 
isn’t consistent throughout Alan Wake. 
Several design decisions feel dated and 
gimmicky. For instance, I didn’t feel 
a sense of continuity or progression 
in the game. At the beginning of each 
level, whose structure mimics episodes 
of a television series, every weapon and 
gadget you ve previously found disap- 
pear. It’s a design decision that’s far too 
punitive, and there’s little contextual 
reasoning to support it. The heads-up 
display is cumbersome, and it shows 
every objective in plain white text that 


really cuts into the beauty of your sur- 
roundings. You can drive vehicles, and 
while this works well enough, it’s really 
just a cheap way to move the story along. 
You can say the same about the day 
portions of the game, where you interact 
with the citizens of Bright Falls who 
have yet to fall victim to the mysterious 
darkness. I also noticed an inconsistency 
in the character models. Wake looks 
detailed and refined, but the rest of the 
cast looks positively dated in compari- 
son. They exhibit awkward animations, 
and this stands out more when you take 
the town’s picturesque environments 
into account. 

But despite these small issues, Alan 
Wake still manages to weave an impres- 
sive story with a satisfying conclusion 
that also leaves the door open for the 


“premium DLC content” Remedy has 
promised. While it has flaws, Alan 
Wake is a superb mystery that has 
plenty to offer. A rich narrative that’s 
definitely worth experiencing rewards 
players willing to put up with minor 
inconsistencies.—Xav de Matos 
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Split/Second 


A worthy contender to Burnout’s 
action-racing dominance. 


Xbox 360 
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& Publisher: Disney Interactive Studios 
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o, 'm not a big fan of 
simulation racing franchises 
like Gran Turismo and Forza 
because they require too much finesse 
and skill. I recognize the technical and 
aesthetic beauty 
* | of perfectly re- 

_ created autos as 
well as the thrill 
that comes from 
expertly navigating 
an S-curve, but 
all I want to do is 
sit back in the driver’s seat of an exotic 
sports car and mash the gas pedal with 
little thought to the rules of the road. 
This is why I love the Burnout series: It 
sacrifices the right amount of realism 
in favor of flat-out fun. 


EDITORS’ | 
CHOICE _ 


But the people who hold Burnout’s 
pink slip messed with the formula a 
little too much; first, they ruined the 
sublime Crash mode, and then they took 
the game into an unwieldy open-world 
format for Paradise. I grew disenchanted 
after that title, and I haven’t had a good 
action-racing experience since. But then 
I received a copy of Split/Second, and 
I suddenly found myself back in the 
driver's seat for a thrilling joyride that 
recalled the heyday of Burnout 2. It’s a 
terrific debut for an exciting new fran- 
chise, and while it has some issues that 
keep it from achieving racing perfection, 
it has the horsepower to be a contender. 

Split/Second’s core gimmick revolves 
around a series of environmental traps 
called power plays that cause havoc 
for the cars that zip around its various 
levels. Drifting around turns, draft- 
ing behind opponents, and catching 
air off jumps fills a three-tiered meter 
that players use to activate the various 
obstacles; whenever an enemy car comes 
within proximity of a power-play loca- 
tion, all you have to do is push a button 
and something goes “boom.” Low-level 
power plays trigger simple explosions 
that can potentially wreck cars outright 


Split/Second’s Survival mode is another 
interesting variant on the standard race, forcing 
you to race past semi-trucks that unleash 
barrages of explosive barrels. 


or send out a shockwave that can cause 
them to lose control and crash; the 
more complicated traps require two and 
sometimes three filled meters, with ap- 
propriately explosive results. One of my 
favorite power plays causes a gigantic 
ship to slide toward the sea and take 
any unfortunate drivers who happen to 
be on the wrong side of the track with 
it. You can also activate time-saving 
shortcuts as well as route-changing 
power plays that dramatically alter the 
race course. 

This controlled demolition combines 
with the cleverly designed tracks, ter- 
rific visuals, and zippy cars to create an 
oftentimes thrilling experience full of 
near-misses, eye-popping crashes, and 
“holy crap” moments. At its best, Split/ 
Second delivers the kind of “living-on- 
the-edge” racing that made Burnout so 
addictive. The variety of races is also 
great, with unique events like Elimina- 
tion mode—a timer counts down and 
whoever’s in last place is removed from 
the race—and Air Strike mode—an 


Split/Second’s power plays range from simple 
explosions to massive conflagrations that can 
have a dramatic effect on the surrounding area. 


attack helicopter rains missiles down on 
the track that you have to avoid—joining 
the standard “race to the finish line” 
events. The “TV show’ gimmick, which 
holds everything together, is nonsen- 
sical, but it provides enough skeletal 
structure to support your progression 
through the game’s long single-player 
campaign. The multiplayer modes have 
a lot of potential as well, with the power- 
play mechanic seamlessly translating 
over into the local split-screen and 
online competitive races. It’s a lot of fun, 
and wrecking a human opponent witha 
well-timed power play is fairly satisfying. 
I do have some issues with Split/ 
Second, however, and although my 
disappointment is tempered by the qual- 
ity of its racing as well as the develop- 
ment team’s ability to redeem itself in 
the inevitable sequel, they still cut into 
my enjoyment of the game. Relying 
purely on external traps for offense has a 
disempowering effect that distances you 
from the carnage you cause. The beauty 
of Burnout is it makes you feel like the 
most dangerous thing on the road; in 


Split/Second, you take a backseat to the 
power-play traps. I recognize that the 
developers were trying to do their own 
“thing,” but if they had combined Burn- 
out’s ability to sideswipe and wreck cars 
from behind with their spectacular en- 
vironmental traps, they could have had 
a defining racing title on their hands. As 
it stands, the game feels like it’s missing 
something essential. 

Black Rock Studio should’ve also 
copied the way Burnout rewards you 
for wrecking cars, which allowed you to 
generate a tangible sense of momentum 
as you sowed chaos. You get nothing for 
your efforts in Split/Second, forcing you 
to constantly focus on refilling your me- 
ters. Drifting is the most consistent way 
of doing this, so you often find yourself 
taking wide, sweeping turns when you 
should be getting in and out of corners as 
quickly as you can. Power plays are also 
rendered useless when you re clustered in 
a pack of cars because you could end up 
wrecking yourself in the process. 

Being in the lead is also a disadvanta- 
geous position because you can't activate 
traps if there are no cars in front of you 
to act as the trigger point. Consequently, 
you get bullied by the cars behind you, 


which brought back nightmares of the 
blue shell from Mario Kart. I also wonder 
what will happen once the novelty of the 
power plays wears off; does the game 
offer enough once its main gimmick 
grows old? 

I think the answer to that lies in the 
DLC; if Black Rock delivers new maps, 
cars, and race types in a timely fashion, 
it can keep the interest level high enough 
to sustain the brand until the inevitable 
sequel hits. I just hope they tweak and 
improve the formula to address the 
issues I raised earlier because even with 
those small bumps in the road, Split/ 
Second is still a worthy heir to Burnout’s 
throne. If they can smooth out the ride, 
it will definitely deserve to wear the 
crown.—Tae K. Kim 
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Dead to 
Rights: — 
Retribution 


It’s mindless and vulgar, but it’s also 
a lot of fun. 


Xbox 360 
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ll be honest with you—I didn’t 

want to review Dead to Rights: 

Retribution. | was forced to bring 
the game home one weekend due to 
tight deadlines, and I didn’t relish the 
idea of spending my downtime playing 
through a generic action title with 
more balls than brains. | try to have an 
open mind about every game I review, 
but developer Volatile Games wasn’t 
making it easy on me; the game looks 
like the product of a “bigger and louder 
is better” design philosophy that recent 
action games like Uncharted 2, Mass 
Effect 2, and Splinter Cell: Conviction 
have proven is outmoded. Main 
protagonist Jack Slate has biceps bigger 
than my thighs, for example, and he 
talks in a voice that suggests he gargles 
with gravel every morning. 

But for all its bluster and ridiculous 
shenanigans, Retribution is, impossibly 
enough, fun. It won't win any awards, 
and it doesn’t deserve them, but it does 
provide you with a decent dose of mind- 
less entertainment. It’s guilty-pleasure 


gaming, all empty calories and preserva- 
tives; it’s not good for you, and better al- 
ternatives are out there, but sometimes, 
a little junk food can hit the spot. 
Retribution succeeds for the same 
reason crappy movies like Indepen- 
dence Day make so much money: It 
offers an exciting spectacle that you 
don’t have to think too hard about. If 
you can shut off your brain, you will 
have fun with its over-the-top action; 
if you can't, you'll most likely end up 
with a concussion after the game beats 
you over the head with its ridiculous- 
ness. The Max Payne-inspired noir 
story, for instance, is overwrought 
and relies on tired genre tropes like a 
conspiracy involving criminal gangs, 
crooked cops, and the moral gray area 
that pops up whenever someone tries 
to do the right thing the wrong way. 
It’s one of those stories where a char- 
acter is introduced and your immedi- 
ate reaction is “He’s totally going to get 


fate is); Red Water is the leader of the 
city’s S.W.A.T.-like special-forces squad 
who believes might makes right (guess 
which side he ultimately winds up being 
on); and business man Temple is a rich 
mogul who seems like an upright citizen 
but isn’t (guess who conspires to drive 
the city into chaos for his own profit). 
The only character I found remotely in- 
teresting or likeable was Shadow, Jack’s 
canine companion, mostly because he 
can't talk and, therefore, is unable to 
utter anything clichéd. 

But Shadow is the perfect embodi- 
ment of what the game does well: It 
offers you a variety of interesting ways 
to cause havoc. You get to control the 
deadly dog in far too brief sections 
where you basically become a furry 
Sam Fisher. A canine sonar lets you 
see people through walls, and you can 
sneak around for stealth kills; when 
that fails, you can run like the wind and 
tear out people's throats. It’s surpris- 
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shot and bleed out in the hero’s arms,” 
and he does. 

Characterization is another weak 
point, with the entire cast falling com- 
fortably into clichéd roles. Jack Slate 
is a hardened cop with a chip on his 
shoulder (guess whose rules he plays by); 
his father is the grizzled veteran cop ev- 
eryone respects (guess what his ultimate 


ingly satisfying, and I wanted it to bea 
bigger part of the game. Luckily, Jack’s 
no slouch in the action department, and 
although he plays like your run-of-the- 
mill third-person action hero, it’s a lot of 
fun to fight your way through the waves 
of thugs and soldiers that stand in his 
way. The competent gun battles benefit 
from a decent cover system that mimics 


but doesn’t quite match the one found in 
Gears of War, and a bullet-time mechanic 
that slows down time evens the odds. 

It’s the melee combat that takes the 
cake, however, with a ridiculous button- 
mashing punch-athon complete with 
Mortal Kombat-style “fatalities.” It’s 
about as subtle as using a hammer to 
crack open an egg, but it’s oddly gratify- 
ing on a gut level; uppercutting a guy into 
the air, catching him by the neck, and 
breaking it across your shoulder on the 
way down isn’t standard police procedure, 
but you can’t argue its effectiveness. The 
game also wisely mixes up the gameplay 
enough so fatigue never sets in; it lets you 
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play as Shadow then later gives you access 
to a power-suit complete with rocket 
launcher and Gatling guns. It sets up ob- 
jectives like blowing-up attack helicopters 
and dragging a bleeding ally to safety; it’s 
mostly inane busywork, but it takes you 
off the rote “shoot guys until they die” 
treadmill before you get too tired of it. 
Retribution lacks grace and skill, but its 
varied action is entertaining enough over 
the game’s 10 chapters to convince you to 
keep playing. Like main protagonist Jack 
Slate, it’s loud, dumb, and not nearly as 
cool as it thinks it is, but I still enjoyed 
myself more than I thought I would. I 
felt sort of cheap and dirty afterward, 
like I needed to play the video-game 
equivalent of a salad just to get the taste 
out of my mouth, but I was strangely 
satisfied. I also like Retribution because 


it’s a reminder that not all games need to 
aspire to be “art.” Plenty of room exists 
in this industry for an action game that 
only exists as an excuse to blow stuff up. 
I still wouldn’t recommend it over a more 
polished title like Splinter Cell: Convic- 
tion, but if you're in the market for some 
mindless entertainment, you could do a 
whole lot worse.—Tae K. Kim 
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REVIEWS 


EA manages to squeeze just enough 
juice out of the franchise for 
another great sequel. 


PS3, Xbox 360 


# Developer: EA Black Box 
@ Publisher: EA Games 
= ESRB: T 


PAB ritics and fans alike lauded the first 

Skate for its innovative control 
© scheme and serious approach to 
skateboarding, but let’s be honest: Fans 
were just happy to have an alternative 
to Tony Hawk’s Pro Skater’s reliance on 
ridiculous tricks and insane combos. 
Skate’s realistic physics and analog-stick 
based controls were a breath of fresh air, 
and helped reinvigorate the ailing genre. 
An unspoken fear, however, exists among 
its fans that Skate might fall victim to 
the same trap that claimed Pro Skater: a 
yearly release cycle that would eventually 
cause us all to lose interest. 

I love the series, but EA is releasing 

sequels at such a rapid-fire rate—it’s 


been a year since Skate 2 appeared, and 
that came out a year after the original— 
that I worry each release will feel less 
impressive than the last. Miraculously, 
this isn’t an issue yet: Skate 3 retains the 
franchise’s trademark focus on skating 
fundamentals but adds enough improve- 
ments to deepen the sense of realism 
and challenge. Maybe sequel fatigue will 
set in when Skate 4 inevitably comes out 
next year, but this year’s installment is 
definitely worth considering. 

The improvements Black Box made 
to Skate 3 start with the core skating 
experience. The control scheme remains 
the same—the left analog stick controls 
your body while the right controls 
your feet and board—but the game’s 
improved physics and smoother anima- 
tions lend a greater sense of realism. It’s 
not a dramatic change, as the skating 
was already in top form, but it’s a lot 
smoother than before. Pulling off tricks 
feels much more natural, and the addi- 
tion of new tricks like underflips and 
darkslides offer new possibilities when 
setting up lines. 

Fans of San Vanelona—the setting 
of the first two Skate titles—will no 


doubt miss their familiar stomping 
grounds, but Skate 3’s colorful city of 
Port Carverton is a welcome change. 
Unlike San Van, which had annoying 
obstructions and obnoxious security 
guards that constantly got in your way, 
Port Carverton is a skater’s paradise. 
The placement of every lip, ledge, and 
rail facilitates a sweet combo or line, and 
the areas are big, varied, and expertly 
designed. The university area, for in- 
stance, features long rails, big staircases, 
and lots of objects to interact with. If 
you ever get bored with the pre-built 
environments, you can drop a kicker, 
quarter pipe, or curved rail into the 
world at almost any time, letting you 
edit on the fly. 

As I dug deeper into the game's object 
tool, I grew increasingly excited about 
the ability to create custom skate parks. 
The tool is flexible and easy to use, and 
I whipped up a custom-made bowl, set 
of grindable benches, and a kick-ass 
funbox in just a matter of minutes. After 
finishing the main story and unlocking 
the epic-huge megaramps, an entirely 
new set of doors opened up. It feels good 
to cook up a collection of connected 


Darksliding a rail is as simple as hoiding the 
RB button as you Ollie onto it; just remember 
to transition out of it correctly, or you'll end up 
eating asphalt. 


rails, but building a 50-foot-tall launch 
ramp is something else entirely. Making 
spots to share with my friends tapped 
into my creative spirit, but my simplistic 
creations are nothing compared to what 
the I expect the Skate community will 
eventually create. 

That community aspect is some- 
thing that’s ingrained into Skate 3. The 
single-player mode is definitely fun, but 
skateboarding is an inherently social 
endeavor; you can skate alone, but it’s 
almost always better when your friends 
are around. Skate 2’s multiplayer was 
a decent attempt at bringing skaters 
together, but Skate 3 does a considerably 
better job of achieving a sense of compet- 
itive and cooperative freedom. It doesn’t 
go all of the way, sadly, since you're stuck 


in certain spots until the player hosting 
the session moves from one large land- 
mark to another, but the variety of activi- 
ties available to you is staggering. Racing 
to complete a long list of challenges with 
a team during an “Own the Lot” event 

or playing 1-UP (a truncated version of 
HORSE) can be exhilarating experiences. 
The numerous challenges also give more 
options besides competing for high 
scores, and I had a good time filming 
co-op sequences to edit in the Skate Reel 
video editor. The multiplayer mode has 

a lot to offer, especially when you factor 
the user-created skateparks into the mix, 
and it has the potential to keep you busy 
long after you've exhausted the single- 
player mode. 


The “rules” of skateboarding will never 


change, so developers have to find new 
ways to keep their audience engaged, 
especially if they plan on releasing titles 
on an annual basis. Gamers serious about 
the sport won't settle for incremental 
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updates that amount to nothing more 
than a glorified map pack. Tony Hawk 
slumped into irrelevancy for that 

very reason, but the Skate franchise 
manages to avoid that pitfall—for now, 
at least—by greatly expanding on the 
concepts that made it so successful. 
Skate 3 doesn't go as far as I would have 
liked, but it’s still a great addition to 
the franchise. Let’s just hope they do 
something really creative for next year’s 
installment.—Mitch Dyer 
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Anatomy ofa 

| Mega64’s Version 3 DVD is the 
third season of the comedic saga 
in which three gamers serve as test 
subjects for a video-game console 
that makes video games real—and 
ripe for public-prank skits. It’s 

also two years behind schedule. 
Originally planned for 2008, the 
DVD’s delay has allowed the group 
to improve its quality. “The thing 
Mega64's cocreator analyzes his is, I think we’re more focused now 
show’s long-awaited third season. 
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The Characters ------ . 
“Dr. Poque, Hora- 
tio, and Marcus the 
puppet are all the 
sinister keepers of 
the Mega64. Rocko, 
Derek, and Sean are 
their captive servants 
who must beta- 

test it. In Version 3, 
they deal with the 
consequences of the 
ridiculous stuff that 
happened in past vid- 
eos and episodes.” 
—Rocco Botte, 
Mega 64 
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“The cover is neat— 
kind of retro, theme 
park—esque art on 
the surface—but 
it has a lot going 
on a deeper level. 

As horrible as this 
project is, they’re 
all together for the 
ride. That being said, 
the most prominent, 
happy-looking people 
on the cover end up 
going through the 
most misery.” 
—Rocco Botte 
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on making each episode like a short 
movie,’ says Mega64 cocreator 
Rocco Botte. “We're not just cough- 
ing out episodes that consist of two 
shots cutting back and forth in our 
friends’ garages anymore.” 

The DVD should be available 
at Mega64.com starting May 28. 
We asked Botte to divulge what’s 
in store for viewers by dissecting 
the cover. 
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The Comedy 

“We saved a bunch of 
skits that have never 
been released online. 
I don’t want to spoil 
many, but there’s a 
NBA Jam skit that 
left one of my feet 
permanently scarred 
from serious burns. 
In that way, Version 3 
will be a part of 

me forever!” 
—Rocco Botte 


The Megab4 


“The Mega64 console 
is the most powerful 
console ever made— 
[it’s] strong enough 
to make video games 
real. Version 3 shows 
how gaming’s social 
situations are incred- 
ibly awkward, but 
this time [it] also 
goes a step further | 
to show how a ma- 
chine like this might 
be the worst thing to 
ever exist.” 

—Rocco Botte 


To learn how the protein 
in milk helps build muscle, visit | 
bodybymilk.com/albertpujols 
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